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Editorial Keith Poulter 


S THIS SECOND ISSUE of North & South is going to press, reactions 

to the premiere issue are just coming in. Detailed analysis of this 

response must await the next issue, but appears to be running at a solid 
“9” (the most favorable response) for most features. One reader did question 
whether we were really charting new territory by providing “fresh and accurate 
material,” but most readers seem to feel we are (see Crossfire, page 8). Many 
respondents compared the new magazine favorably to the existing publications. 
While these comments were appreciated, let me say now that we would like to be 
judged on our own merits. Letters critical of other publications will not generally 
be printed in Crossfire. 

Several hundred readers responded to a questionnaire asking what impor- 
tance they attached to various possible features (see table). As a result of this 
reader input, several articles on strategy and tactics are now in the pipeline. 
Among the answers received to the question “What three articles would you most 
like to see?” were several which raised smiles here in the office. One gentleman 
wanted articles on “Lincoln the Dictator, Grant the Sot, and Sherman the Torch.” 
No prizes for guessing he doesn’t come from New England. Another wrote that 
his favorite article would be “My next one (I’m a writer),” while another plain- 
tively asked for one on “Nightlife in Mobile.” The more serious suggestions 
covered just about every facet of the war; we'll do our best to cover it all. Please 
keep these suggestions coming, via the Feedback cards: North & South is uniquely 
your magazine, and your input will help shape its content. 

Finally, at this early stage in the life of the magazine, it’s important for us to 
build a large subscription base as rapidly as possible. If you are not already a 
subscriber, I hope you will become one. If you are, pass the word along to a 
friend. Such help will be appreciated. 


Kolbe 


Readers were asked to rate what they wanted from North & South ona scale of 
1 (very much) to 5 (no interest), The list of course, is not exhaustive. 


Historical Accuracy 1.25 Sources Listed 


“Shorts” (as in Knapsack) 
1.35 Ordinary Soldiers 
‘1.55 Political Leaders & Policies 2.75 
The Naval War ae. a 
Contemporary Writings 2.8 
CW Preservation News 2.85 
it : Listing of Upcoming Events 2.85 
= ete a = 
An interactive Editorial Policy 3.05 


Good Campaign and 
Battle Maps 


Order of Battle Diagrams 


An Emphasis on 
New Information 


Strategy & Tactics 


Balanced Coverage 


Weaponry The Home Front 


Units 


Timely reviews Reenactments 3.3 
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Crossfit tre Letters and Responses 


Arkansas 


Congratulations on the new magazine. 
It looks like a keeper. One correction 
though. In the Confederate order-of- 
battle for the Chattahoochee River Line 
(William Scaife’s article, issue #1) you 
have listed the units of Reynold’s 
Brigade, Walthall’s Division, incorrectly. 
These units should be the Ist Arkansas 
mounted Rifles, 2nd Arkansas Mounted 
Rifles, 4th Arkansas Infantry, and the 
25th Arkansas Infantry. The only 
Mounted Rifle Regiments from 
Arkansas were the 1 st and 2nd. After 
they moved east of the Mississippi in 
1862, they moved and fought as 
infantry. 

Mike McCullah 


Ed. —Bill Scaife adds. You are correct, 
these regiments were serving as infantry. 
However, they often clung to their old 
designation, and sometimes were referred 
to by it in official correspondence. Strictly 
speaking they should have been referred 
to as “Mounted Infantry (Dismounted)”. 
Another time we'll cover this with an 
explanatory footnote. 


Fact or Fiction 


You claim to be the first popular 
magazine to present fresh material and 
popular history. Not so. A classic 
example is the recent issue of Civil War 
Magazine, which published new 
evidence of Grant’s war time drinking, 
and this was the first time the material 
had ever been in print! 

Lee Eversley, New York 
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Ed.—As a matter of fact, Lee, it was that 
particular article and its sensational 
treatment that was the catalyst that 
determined me to launch North & South. 
The “evidence “ presented had actually 
been published twenty five years ago, and 
not in some obscure publication but in 
the standard reference on Grant, The 
Grant Papers. Moreover, it was there 
thoroughly refuted. The article in 
question was therefore neither new nor 
true. That same month another magazine 
asserted that in mid-1863 Vicksburg had 
been under siege for seven months (it 
actually lasted 47 days)! At that point I 
said to myself, “We deserve better than 
this.” Hence North & South. 


First Impressions 


My heartiest congratulations on the 
content of the first issue. It was first rate 
in every respect. I particularly wish to 
thank Mr. Sears for his outstanding 
article on General Hooker. It was a fine 
piece of scholarship as were all of the 
offerings. Thank you for allowing me to 
be a part of this very significant 
enterprise. 
James R. Furqueron 
Associate Editor, North & South; 
Director, Historical Impressions 


Slave Army? 


Concerning your Nov. ’97 issue I would 
like to make some observations: Shelby 
Foote stated that he “did not believe 
that there was any chance whatever for 
the South to (continued on page 90) 


De Yeu Know? 


1. Which Union gunboat had 
previously been a Mississippi 
steamboat on which Samuel 
Clemens (Mark Twain) had 
served as a crew member? 

. Who were the first three heads 
of the Cavalry Bureau in 
Washington? 

. Who was Lincoln's first 
Secretary of War? 

. What pair of Florida brothers 
rose to be, respectively, a 
Brigadier General in the 
Confederate army, and a Major 
General in the Union army? 

. Who was “the old hero of 
Gettysburg?” 

. Who was known as “Dixie” to his 
federal opponents, and the “War 
Eagle” to his Southern 
admirers? 

. Who sank the Confederate ram 
Albemarle? 


TEASER: 

Edwin Bearss in his magnificent 
Vicksburg trilogy refers to a crew 
member of one of the Union gun- 
boats who was acting as a corre- 
spondent for one of the Northern 
newspapers, whose initials were 
E.S., but whose identity is not known 
beyond that. Can you name him? 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-7 will 
be found on page 96. If you know the 
answer to the “teaser” question, send 
it in writing to the editorial address 
below. The author of the first correct 
answer opened will receive a free 6- 
issue extension to their subscription. 
N&S Do You Know? 


33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 
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We Invite You To Attend: 


| The Robert E. Lee Birthday Celebration & Banquet, Jan 19, Front Royal, VA with Brandon H. Beck. 


The 6th Annual Sarasota Civil War Symposium, Jan 28-Feb 1, Sarasota, FL with Gary W. Gallagher, 
_ Kent Masterson Brown, William C. "Jack" Davis, Robert K. Krick, James M. McPherson, Carol Reardon, 
_ James I. "Bud" Robertson, William Glenn Robertson and Charles P. Roland. 
| The 3rd Annual West Palm Beach Civil War Symposium, February 5-7, West Palm Beach, Florida with | 
- Richard M. McMurry, Anne J. Bailey, William C. "Jack" Davis, Lesley J. Gordon, Herman Hattaway, 
_ Harold Holzer, Gordon C. Rhea, Craig L. Symonds and Frank J. Williams. 

| The St. Petersburg Civil War Symposium, February 5-7, Treasure Island, St. Petersburg, Florida with 
_ David E. Long, Stephen Davis, Mark Grimsley, John J, Hennessy, Stephen B. Oates, John Y. Simon, | 
_ Brooks D. Simpson, James A. Trulock and Jeffry D. Wert. 
_ The Two Battles of Kernstown, March 27-29, Winchester, VA with Gary L. Ecelbarger and Rod Gainer. 

| Civil War Washington, Part ITI, April 4, from Rockville, MD with Stephen M. Forman. 


| Norwich University: The Story of the Union's "Other West Point" at Gettysburg, April 16-18, | 
_ Gettysburg, PA with Robert G. Poirier and Gary Kross. | 


| "Occupied Winchester", April 17, Winchester, VA with Robert Mallin and Richard Radi. 


| The War in Middle Tennessee: Stones River and the Tullahoma Campaign, April 23-25, | 
_ Murfreesboro, TN with William Glenn Robertson and Edward P. Shanahan. 


_ Gettysburg, Day One: A Walking Tour, April 25, Gettysburg, PA with Gary Kross. 


| A bboy Su of Chancellorsville, April 30-May 2, Fredericksburg, VA with Gary W. Gallagher and 
_ Robert K. Krick. 


| A Walking Tour of Wilson's Creek & Pea Ridge, April 30-May 3, Springfield, MO with David C. Hinze. | 
| Artillery at Gettysburg, May 9, Gettysburg, PA with Gary Kross. | 
| A Walking Tour of South Mountain & Antietam, May 15-17, Hagerstown, MD with John M. Priest. 
| Jackson's 1862 Valley Campaign, May 15-17,Winchester, VA with Brandon Beck and Joseph Whitehorne | 
| 3rd Annual Hartford Civil War Symposium, May 30, Hartford, CT with Don Wickman and others TBA. | 
| Gettysburg, Day Two: A Walking Tour, May 30, Gettysburg, PA with Gary Kross. | 


The Road to a From Fort Stedman to the MacLean House, June 4-6, Petersburg, VA with 
- William Glenn Robertson. 


| The Three Battles of Winchester, June 6, Winchester, VA with Brandon H. Beck. 
| For Information on any of the Above and the Rest of our 1998 Schedule Contact: 
CWEA - PO Box 78, Winchester, VA 22604 
800-298-1861 or 540-678-8598 Fax: 540-667-2339 E-mail: cwea@mnsinc.com 
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SHORT ROUNDS 


President Jefferson Davis 
Takes a Stroll 


NE EVENING during the Civil 

War President Jefferson Davis took 
an evening stroll with his wife, Varina. 
As they walked, the two chanced to pass 
the notorious Libby Prison. Obedient 
to his orders, one of the guards chal- 
lenged Davis, and ordered him to walk 
on the other side of the street. 

“Tm your President,” replied Davis, 
or words to that effect. 

“None of your gammon,” re- 
sponded the guard. Leveling his mus- 
ket, he went on, “if you don’t get into 
the street P'll blow your head off.” 

“But I am your President,” shouted 
Davis, and attempted to shoulder his 
way past the man. The soldier shoved 


him back, roughly. Enraged, Davis drew 
a short sword from his walking stick. 
Things might have gotten still uglier 
had not Mrs. Davis interposed herself 
between the two. Meanwhile, the shouts 
of the two men and cries of Mrs. Davis 
had attracted the prison’s officer of the 
day, who arrived momentarily with a 
couple of men. Immediately recogniz- 
ing Davis, the officer hastened to make 
apologies, and the President and his 
lady went on their way. 

And the sentry? Despite an ancient 
tradition rewarding strict adherence to 
the regulations, on direct orders from 
Davis the man was put on bread and 
water for several days. 

Source: 
Edward A. Pollard, Life of Jefferson Davis 
(Philadelphia, 1869). 


J.P. Morgan Turns a Tidy Profit 


( N 1857 the US Army condemned a lot 
of about 5000 carbines at its New York 
depot. The weapons languished in storage 
until 1861. Shortly after the outbreak of the 
Civil War J.P. Morgan, a rising young fin- 
ancier, learned of their existence. Through 
an agent, one Simon Stevens, Morgan of- 
fered to sell to the Army Quartermaster at 
St. Louis “5,000 new carbines in perfect 
condition” for $109,912, about $22 apiece. 
The St. Louis QM decided it was a good 
deal, and telegraphed his acceptance of the 
offer. Morgan took the telegram to a bank, 
where he used it to secure a loan. He then 
purchased the condemned carbines from 
the QM at New York, paying $17,486 for 
the lot, about $3.50 apiece. As soon as he 
received title to the weapons he had them 


From the Grapevine ... 


Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin generated 
considerable public reaction, 
not all of it favorable, and the 
author was showered with in- 
sulting letters, parcels con- 
taining filth, and, in one par- 
ticularly graphic example of 
what it was all about, the ear 
of a black person. 

No one knows whether it 
was a Yank or a Reb who 
made one of the most monu- 
mental discoveries of the 
war, but the troops of both 
sides very quickly learned 
that the barrel of a musket 
could hold nearly a pint of 
whiskey. 

+ + * 

When organized in Octo- 
ber of 1861, the 6th Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry was equipped 
as lancers, toting 9-foot pig- 
stickers and pistols into ac- 
tion, rather than sabers and 
carbines; Despite the near- 


total lack of utility of the 
regiment’s armament, 
“Rush’s Lancers” was not re- 
equipped as a proper cavalry 
regiment until June of 1863, 
possibly because it looked 
good on parade. 

On separate occasions 
during 1864, Episcopal 
Bishop and inept Confeder- 
ate Lt. Gen. Leonidas Polk 
baptized Joseph E. Johnston 
and John B. Hood, setting 
some sort of a record, in as 
much as both of these gentle- 
men were full generals. 

Robert E. Lee and Jerome 
B. Robertson were the only 
Confederate generals to have 
sons who were also Confed- 
erate generals; no Union 
general was the father of an- 
other Union general, al- 
though Pennsylvania state 
Maj. Gen. Robert Patterson’s 
son Francis E. Patterson be- 


came a brigadier general, 
while Union Brig. Gen. 
Philip St. George Cooke had 
the unusual distinction of 
being the father of a Confed- 
erate general, Brig. Gen. John 
R. Cooke. 

When a smug Briton 
asked why the Union had not 
whipped the Confederacy in 
60 days, as Northerners had 
boasted in the first weeks of 
the war, Henry Ward Beecher 
promptly responded, “We 
found that we had Ameri- 
cans to fight, instead of En- 
glishmen.” 

During the Civil War 27 
Union warships were sunk 
by Confederate “torpedoes,” 
the contemporary designa- 
tion for a mine. 

There were 20 generals 
named Smith in the Civil 
War, twelve of whom wore 


blue and eight gray, making 
it the most common name 
for a general, being borne by 
1.98% of the 1008 generals. 

Edward D. White of Loui- 
siana, who served on the Su- 
preme Court from 1894 un- 
til his death in 1921, from 
1910 as Chief Justice, is the 
only former prisoner of war 
to have served on the high 
tribunal, having been cap- 
tured by Union forces at 
Vicksburg on 4 July 1863, 
and the only Chief Justice to 
have been a member of the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

On 30 September 1951 
the U.S. Navy finally got 
around to declaring that the 
ironclad U.S.S. Monitor was 
officially “out of commis- 
sion,” some nearly 90 years 
after the ship had foundered 
in Force 7 winds off Cape 
Hatteras on 31 Dec 1862. 


Fresh out of the ground... 


ee 


Few things can match the fun and 
excitement of looking through a 
group of ancient coins straight out 
of the ground. Until the coins are 
cleaned, no one knows exactly what 
you might find. We have had that 
pleasure many times over the 
years, and now you can, too. 

We have accumulated a large 
number of ancient Roman coins 
which have been found by people 
- using metal detectors in various 
parts of what was once the 
Roman Empire. The coins have 
not been cleaned or picked 
through in any way. We have 
just mixed them all together in a 
box and then counted them out 
into individual bags. 

To see what might be included, we took a 
handful at random and cleaned them with a soft wire brush. This 
took a little time and a lot of “elbow grease,” but no special skill. 
All of the coins in our sample group turned out to be 


This is the best single-volume reference book for 
identifying the coins once you have cleaned them, 
listing over 4,300 coins, with over 900 photos. There 
are chapters on coin denominations, mints, reverse 
types, etc., and a brief biography of each ruler under 
whom coins were minted, with an estimated market 
value shown for each coin. 

Roman Coins and Their Values, 
by David R. Sear, Hardbound, 400 pages. 
tem #NS-6 ois ccc necccccecccccccccvecceecvcesces $75 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT- 
LESS THAN $2.00 EACH! 


the period from Gallienus (A.D. 253- 268) 
through Valens (A.D. 364-378). The coins we 
sampled ranged from Poor to Fine condition. 
Most of them could be identified, at least as to their 
type, and some were attributable to a specific ruler. Based on our 
small sample, it is likely that the majority of these coins will turn out 
to be bronze and in Poor to Fine condition— but no one will know 
for sure until they have been cleaned! 

A group of these coins and a soft wire brush (see description 
below) would make a unique gift for anyone who enjoys the fun and 
excitement of hunting for treasure! A copy of Zander Klawans’ 
Handbook of Ancient Greek and Roman Coins or especially a copy 
of Roman Coins and Their Values will add even more luster to this 
already brilliant gift idea— especially for those who enjoy doing a 
little armchair detective work. These coins are available on a first- 
come, first-served basis. We know that they will sell quickly, so 
please place your order as soon as possible. All coins are guaranteed 
to be authentic, and your satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Order by phone with VISA, MasterCard, American Express, 
Optima, or the Discover Card— or fill out the order form below 
and enclose your check or money order payable to WTB or fill in 
your credit card information and sign at the “X.” 


For Fastest Service Call Toll-Free: 


1-800-437-0222 
Or fax us ‘your order: 209- 651- 3498 


G= 


el 
ALL ORDERS NORMALLY SHIPPED WITHIN 48 HOURS! 


A simple and inexpensive way to help you identify your coins once 
you have cleaned them! Hundreds of coin photographs, biographies 
of rulers, instructions for identifying both Roman and Greek coins, a 
guide to the designs and inscriptions found on ancient coins, and 

much more, make this book an invaluable resource! 

Handbook of Ancient Greek and Roman Coins, by Zander 

H. Klawans, Edited by Ken Bresset, softcover, 288 pages. 

Item #NS-7 $10.95 


ORDER FORM 


For best results, clean your coins with a soft wire 
brush. We have found a brass brush which we like 
very much— hard enough to remove the dirt and 
encrustation fairly quickly, yet soft enough not to 
damage the metal of the coin. It is comfortable to 
hold in your hand and extremely durable. 

Item #NS-5, Soft wire brush.............. $4.50 


Worldwide Treasure Bureau 


TY. Dept. NS0198 

__Item #NS-1, Bag of 15, $29.95......0.2..006 $ eke Cu eats 

___Item #NS-2, Bag of 30, $55.00..............- $ 

__Item #NS-3, Bag of 100, $175.00............- $ Be ee ae 
___Item #NS-4, Bag of 500, $795.00...........+- $ Address 

___ Item #NS-5, Soft Wire Brush, $4.50.......... $ 

___Item #NS-6, Roman Coins and Their Values, $75 $ City State ___ Zip 


___ Item #NS-7, Handbook of Ancient Greek 
and Roman Coins, $10.95 ......02.00eeeeeee $ 
Shipping and Handling ($8.00 Outside U.S.) ..... 


Method of Payment: [check LL] Money Order L_]VISA 


[|MasterCard (] Amex/Optima (_] Discover Card 


oe Card Number 

WEUEDUCESIN 5 c)G'5 oo) wis cosas orb diese 6 0.a.S ereiob ole wiolb is wiciv oer $ (if charging): 

california residents add 734% sales tax........... $ 

PRAM POA ech ocd eee ne ese eee sees $ Expiration Date Signature “X” 


shipped directly from the New York ar- 
senal to St. Louis, without ever actually 
taking possession. 

Shortly after the Army received the 
“new carbines in perfect condition” it 
became clear that the weapons were 
faulty, indeed, so faulty that several test 
firers were injured. The Army therefore 
tried to cancel the deal and refused to 
pay Morgan the money owed him. Mor- 
gan insisted on being paid, and threat- 
ened to take the Army to court. Seeking 
to avoid a court battle, the Army then 
offered to pay $65,600 for the lot, about 
$13.30 apiece, still much more than they 
were worth. However, Morgan insisted 
on payment of the full contracted sum 
and the matter ended up in court. Amaz- 
ingly, the court ruled in Morgan’s favor. 
He shortly thereafter received his money 
from the government, making a profit 
of about $92,500, roughly 500% over his 
cost, leaving him with a tidy sum after 
repayment of his bank loan. 


Some Civil War 
Veterans Retreaded for the 
War with Spain 


A surprising number of men who at- 
tained some prominence in the 
Civil War served in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Indeed, virtually all senior of- 
ficers from colonel on up were veterans 
of the earlier war, some of them with dis- 
tinguished records, as was the President 
himself, William McKinley having risen 
from private to brevet major in the 23rd 
Ohio, after seeing action on numerous 
occasions, most notably at South Moun- 
tain and Antietam. Since McKinley saw 
the war with Spain as a way to heal the 
final wounds of the Civil War, he lavished 
commissions on a surprising number of 
former Confederates. 


Union Army Veterans 


» Brig. Gen. John R. Brooke, com- 
manded a division as a major general 
in Puerto Rico in 1898. 

>» Drummer Boy John Lincoln Clem, 
who had attained fame at Shiloh and 
on several other fields, was a major 
in the quartermaster corps in 1898. 

> Maj. Gen. Grenville Dodge, who be- 
came famous after the Civil War as 
the Chief Engineer of the Union Pa- 
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cific Railroad, served in an adminis- 
trative capacity after being recalled to 
service in the same rank in 1898. 

» Brig. Gen. Alexander McDowell 
McCook, one of the famous “Fight- 
ing McCooks of Ohio,” remained in 
the army after the Civil War, and 
served as a major general in the Regu- 
lar Army in 1898, in administrative 
posts. 

» Brig. Gen. Wesley Merritt, who had 
led a cavalry brigade at Gettysburg, 
was a major general in 1898, and 
commanded VIII Corps in the Phil- 
ippines. 

> Col. Arthur MacArthur, who had won 
a Medal of Honor for leading a regi- 
ment up Missionary Ridge in 1864, 
commanded a brigade in the Philip- 
pines as a brigadier general, and went 
on to command in the Philippine- 
American War. 

» Maj. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, who had 
risen from second lieutenant to ma- 
jor general of volunteers during the 
Civil War, was the commanding gen- 
eral of the Army in 1898, and led the 
invasion of Puerto Rico. 


FINALLY, 


>» Col. William R. Shafter who earned a 
brevet brigadier generalcy at the head 
of the 17th U.S. Colored Infantry dur- 
ing the Civil War, afterwards earned 
a Medal of Honor in the Indian Wars, 
rising to major general in the Regu- 
lar Army, and in 1898 was com- 
mander of V Corps in Cuba. 

» Col. Edwin Vose Sumner, Jr., earned 
a brevet for brigadier general in the 
Civil War, later distinguished himself 
in the Indian Wars, and commanded 
a brigade in Cuba in 1898 as a Regu- 
lar Army brigadier general. 

>» Maj. Gen. John H. Wilson, a “boy 
wonder” cavalryman who rose to ma- 
jor general of volunteers five years af- 
ter graduating from West Point in 
1860, was a major general in the 
Regular Army in 1898, and com- 
manded a division during the inva- 
sion of Puerto Rico. 


Union Naval Veterans 

>» Charles C. Clark served as a junior of- 
ficer with Farragut at Mobile Bay in 
1864, and commanded the battleship 
Oregon on her famed voyage around 
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South America to join the fleet off Cuba 

in 1898. 

| > George Dewey served as a junior officer 

on the Mississippi and the East Coast 

during the Civil War, and fought in the 
naval brigade at the storming of Fort 

Fisher, before rising to command the 

Asiatic Squadron and win the Battle of 

Manila Bay on 1 May 1898, later rising 

to Admiral of the Navy. 

| > Nehemiah H. Dyer, one of thousands 
of volunteer naval officers during the 
Civil War, served in various vessels, was 
commended for gallantry at Mobile 
Bay, achieved the highest score on the 
exam given volunteer naval officers 
who wished to enter the regular service 
—2274 out of a possible 2753, equiva- 
lent to 82 percent—and was commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in the Regular Navy, 
commanded the cruiser Baltimore at 
Manila Bay. 

» Robley D. Evans graduated from An- 
napolis at the age of 17 (having lied 
about his age 4 years earlier), served on 
blockade duty and with the naval bri- 
gade in the storming of Fort Fisher, 
where he was severely wounded, later 
commanded the battleship Jowa at 
Santiago, and went on to command the 
“Great White Fleet” during its round 
the world cruise. 

» Charles V. Gridley was a junior officer 
with Farragut during the Civil War, 
most notably at Mobile Bay, and com- 
manded Dewey’s flagship Olympia at 
Manila Bay in 1898. 

» William T. Sampson was a junior of- 
ficer during the Civil War, and was 
aboard the monitor Patapsco when she 
was mined in Charleston harbor in 
early 1865, later rising to rear admiral 
in command of the American squad- 

| ron at Santiago. 

» Charles D. Sigsbee served with Farragut 
as a junior officer at Mobile Bay, and 
later commanded the ill-fated Maine 
when she blew up in 1898. 


Confederate Army Veterans 
) > Maj. Gen. Matthew C. Butler was given 
’ the same rank as a volunteer in 1898, 
and served as a commissioner super- 
vising the Spanish evacuation of Cuba. 
» Lt. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, who had a dis- 
tinguished career during the Civil War, 
was commissioned a major general of 
volunteers in 1898 and given command 


of VII Corps, which was intended to 
assault Havana had the war lasted 
longer. 

» Brig. Gen. Thomas L. Rosser was com- 
missioned in the same rank in 1898, 
but saw no active service. 

> Maj. Gen. Joseph Wheeler was given 
the same rank in 1898 and did poorly 
commanding the cavalry division in 
V Corps at Santiago in Cuba. 


One Notable “Other” 

Clara Barton began her distin- 
guished career as nurse and relief worker 
during the Civil War, serving often un- 
der fire, went on to found the American 
Red Cross, and later served as a relief 
worker in Cuba during the long rebellion 
there, organizing supplies and medical 
services for refugees, a task which she 
shortly extended to U.S. troops during 
the war with Spain. 


PROFILE: 


Confederate 
Commerce Raiders 


MPRESSED BY THE SUCCESS of 

American commerce raiders during 
the Revolutionary War and the War of 
1812, on 17 April 1861, within days of 
the outbreak of the Civil War, Confeder- 
ate President Jefferson Davis authorized 
the issuance of “letters of marque and re- 
prisal,” licenses for private vessels to raid 
American shipping. Historically, 
privateering had been considered a legiti- 
mate part of naval warfare. However, in 
1854 the two principal naval powers, 
Great Britain and France, had convened 
what would today be termed a “disarma- 
ment” conference in London to enact a 
ban on privateering, a proposal which re- 
ceived the nearly unanimous support of 
all the participating powers. The U.S. had 
taken part in the conference, but had 
dawdled over ratification of the London 
Convention. About a week after Davis’ 
proclamation, the U.S. hastily notified the 
other contracting parties as to its willing- 
ness to accede to the convention. The 
British and the other parties to the agree- 
ment rejected this belated effort to ratify 
the convention, on the grounds that it 
could not be applicable to an existing 
state of belligerency. 


Almost as soon as Davis issued his 
proclamation, privateers began going out 
to sea, and within weeks perhaps a score of 
U.S. merchant ships had been taken. De- 
spite this, privateering never materialized 
as a significant factor in the war against 
Northern maritime commerce. The U.S. 
Navy was surprisingly prompt in imposing 
a fairly effective blockade on Southern 
ports, and few privateers were capable of 
outfighting even improvised blockading 
warships. Moreover, the profits from 
privateering were not nearly so great as 
those from blockade running, while the 
risks were greater. So the burden of the 
Confederacy’s war on Union merchant 
shipping was largely borne by a handful of 
raiders sent to sea by the Confederate Navy. 

The Confederate Navy sent nearly a 
score of raiders to sea, between those built 
or converted in the Confederacy, those pro- 
cured illegally in Britain, and a couple of 
prizes pressed into service by their captors. 

Of the numerous raiders that went to 
sea wearing the Confederate flag, whether 
as privateers or units of the Confederate 
Navy, ten vessels accounted for 238 of the 


ined 


American flag vessels taken by Rebel raid- 
ers, fully 70% of the 263 ships taken. 
ks 


C.S.S. Alabama, under Capt. Rafael 
Semmes accounted for 70 ships, including 
the U.S.S. Hatteras, a blockading vessels 
that she greatly outgunned, between 
August of 1862 and June 1864, when she 
was sunk off Cherbourg in a duel with 
the U.S.S. Kearsarge, by which she was 
considerably outgunned. 


. C.S.S. Talahassee made two voyages. Her 


first was of 20 days in August of 1864, 
during which she accounted for a 
remarkable total of 33 prizes. After being 
renamed Olustee, she made a short second 
voyage, during which she took six vessels, 
and then returned to blockade running. 


. C.S.S. Shenandoah commenced her career 


in October of 1864 under Capt. James 
Waddell, who took her into the Pacific by 
way of the Indian Ocean. She accounted 
for 38 ships, most after the collapse of the 
Confederacy. Not learning news of the 
end of the war until August of 1865, 
Waddell then took her to Britain, where 
he surrendered her to the British 
authorities. Shenandoah holds several 


distinctions: her crew, which included 
the last men to join the Confederacy, 
several seamen from prizes having 
signed on in June of 1865, were the last 
Confederates to lay down their arms, 
and she was also the only Confederate 
vessel to circumnavigate the world. 


. C.S.S. Florida, Capt. John N. Mafitt, 


took 37 prizes in two long voyages, 
broken by a four month stay in Mobile, 
to accomplish which she had to run the 
Union blockade twice. In October of 
1864 she was illegally taken by the 
U.S.S. Wachusett in Brazilian territorial 
waters. After some international 
acrimony, the U.S. agreed to return the 
ship to the Confederacy, but she sank 
in Hampton Roads after an 
“accidental” collision. 


. C.S.S. Tacony, a sailing ship, was one of 


the prizes taken by Florida’s prize 
Clarence. Commissioned in the 


Confederate Navy, she took or sank 19 
ships. When she captured an even 
better vessel, the steamer Archer, her 
crew and armament were transferred 
to the new ship and she was burned; 
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CHAPTER AND VERSE: 


“It is good that war is 
so terrible — we should 
grow too fond of it.” 


Robert E. Lee, Fredericksburg 
13 November 1862 


Archer had a singularly unsuccessful 
career, taking only one ship, and that 
a small blockader, before being taken 
in turn. 

6. C.S.S. Sumter, under Capt. Rafael 
Semmes took or sank 18 ships from 
30 June 61 until January of 1862, 
when engine troubles caused here to 
put in at Gibraltar, where she was sold 
out of service. 

7. C.S.S. Georgia made one voyage in 
mid-1863, accounting for nine prizes, 
before being relegated to other duties. 

8. C.S.S. Chickamauga made one cruise 
from mid-October to mid- 
November of 1864, accounting for 
three or four prizes. She was scuttled 
when Wilmington fell to the Union. 

9. C.S.S. Clarence, another sailing ship, 
and also one of Florida’s prizes, 
accounted for five ships before being 
burned when her skipper decided to 
transfer to the much better Tacony, 
which he had just captured. 

C.S.S. Nashville the first Confederate 

warship to visit Europe, in November 

of 1861, took two prizes on her single 
voyage; upon her return to the 

Confederacy she was relegated to 

other duties. 


DURING THE CIVIL WAR Confeder- 
ate commerce raiders captured or de- 
stroyed only 263 American flag merchant 
vessels, for a total of 105,000 gross tons. 
Although this was no more than about 
5% of the pre-war merchant fleet, the 
second largest in the world, it was enough 
to encourage nervous ship owners to 
transfer their vessels to foreign flags. As a 
result, nearly 1000 vessels totaling some 
800,000 gross tons, almost 40% of the 
pre-war fleet switched their flags, a blow 
from which the U.S. merchant marine 
was long in recovering. i] 


10. 


“Sinking of the Alabama” 
Library of Congress 
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Van Den Corput’s Cherokee Georgia Battery at Resaca 


The second major confrontation of 
the Atlanta Campaign took place on May 
13, 14 and 15, 1864 at the small village of 
Resaca in North Georgia, where the West- 
ern & Atlantic railroad crossed the 
Oostanaula River. There Confederate 
General Joseph E. Johnston deployed his 
troops between the Oostanaula and 
Conasauga rivers, and near a salient angle 
in the center of the line, placed Captain 
Maxillian Van Den Corput’s Battery of 4 
- 12 pounder Napoleons in a position 
overlooking the wagon road and about 80 
yards in advance of the main Confeder- 
ate line. 

For two days repeated Federal as- 
saults and Confederate counterattacks 
proved inconclusive and on May 15, Gen- 
eral Joseph Hooker’s XX Corps attacked 
along the wagon road, converging on Van 
Den Corput’s position. John Ireland’s bri- 
gade of John Geary’s Division and Will- 
iam Ward’s brigade of Daniel Butterfield’s 
division overran Van Den Corput’s small 


Vv. 
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fort at about the same 
time, but were repulsed 
by a withering fire from 
the main Confederate 
line. Both brigade com- 
manders, Colonel David 
Ireland and Brigadier 
General William T. Ward, 
were wounded in the as- 
sault - Ireland being re- 
placed by Colonel George 
Cobham of the 111th 
Pennsylvania and Ward 
being replaced by Colonel 
and future president, 
Benjamin Harrison of the 70th Indiana. 
The capured guns were therefore aban- 
doned under the intense fire and left un- 
attended in no man’s land until nightfall. 

That night Colonel John H. Patrick 
with the 5th Ohio Regiment and a detach- 
ment from the 33rd New Jersey were or- 
dered to retrieve the unattended guns in 
no man’s land. One of his men, Corporal 
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George W. Tyrrell of Company H, 5th 
Ohio, returned with the Confederate flag 
he had removed from its staff in the re- 
doubt and was afterward awarded the 
Medal of Honor for this exploit. General 
Geary described the rather dramatic re- 
moval of the guns: 

“About dusk Colonel Cobham reported 
to me and received orders to dig through 
the works in front of the guns and bring 
them off with drag-ropes during the night. 
In the darkness of night the men crept si- 
lently on hands and knees to the little fort 
and carefully removed the logs, earth works 
and stones in front of the 4 guns. At mid- 
night all was ready. The drag-ropes were 
attached and manned; a line of brave men 
lay with pieces aimed at the crest of the hill, 
and at one effort the guns were drawn out 
and taken rattling down the hill.” 

Confederate General Carter L. 
Stevenson reported a somewhat less dra- 
matic version of the episode. According 
to him, although confident the guns could 
be retrieved, he intended to wait until af- 
ter dark to make his move, in order to 
minimize his losses in the operation. That 
afternoon the Confederates were forced 
to withdraw from Resaca to protect the 
threatened supply line to their rear. But 
when the order came to withdraw, Con- 
federate corps commander John B. Hood 
elected to leave the guns , the only guns 
lost while Johnston commanded, and ra- 
tionalized the loss in his report: 

“The army withdrew that night and 
the guns, without caissons or limber-boxes, 
were abandoned to the enemy, the loss of 
life it would cost to withdraw them being 
considered worth more than the guns.” @ 
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THIS IS THE FIRST PART OF A FOUR-PART SERIES 


on the 1863 Vicksburg Campaign. Part | covers the opening 
moves, March 3ist-April 16th. Part Il, Running the Batteries, 
will cover the period April 16th-May 1st. Part Ill, Five Battles in 
Eighteen Days, covers the campaign of movement from Port 
Gibson to the Big Black River (May 18th), and Part IV covers 
the siege to July 4th. Detailed description will be supplemented 
by analysis of how the Confederate High Command might have 
countered this campaign, with incalculable effects upon the war. 
Sidebars from Larry Lee Hewitt and Alan C. Downs will cover 
the related struggle for Port Hudson and Joe Johnston’s role in 
the campaign. 


31st March, 1863; Midpoint of the Civil War 


N THE EAST, TWO YEARS OF WAR had produced noth- 
ing but bloody stalemate. In the West, Union forces un- 
der Grant had captured Fort Henry and Donelson, fought 
the Confederates to a standstill at Shiloh and, under Halleck’s 
uninspired leadership, inched forward to Corinth. Farragut had 
captured New Orleans at the mouth of the Mississippi but 
Grant’s December campaign against the other Confederate 
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stronghold—Vicksburg—had failed. Despite earlier successes, 
the Confederate grip on the Mississippi remained unbroken. 
And this posed a major political, as well as military problem for 
the Administration. Denied their regular outlet for the produce 
of their farms, the men of the North West were growing in- 
creasingly frustrated. And some of them even talked openly of 
establishing a new Confederacy of the North West. The fall elec- 
tions had gone badly for the Administration. No-one under- 
stood these feelings better than John A. McClernand, one time 
Illinois Congressman and now a Major General of Volunteers. 
Back in the late summer of 1862 McClernand had taken leave 
and set off to see Lincoln in Washington. The President listened 
attentively to McClernand’s plan. Given the authority, 
McClernand would raise a new army of 40,000 men in the States 
of Illinois, Indiana and Iowa, which when organized he would 
lead straight down the Mississippi, capturing Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson, linking up with General Banks to the south, and cut- 
ting the Confederacy in two. Lincoln liked what he heard and 
gave McClernand the go ahead. But Lincoln and general-in- 
chief Halleck specified, in the order to McClernand, that the 
troops raised were to be forwarded to Memphis, Cairo or wher- 
ever the general-in-chief 
ee designated, to the end that 
\y “when a sufficient force 
not required by the opera- 
LSS See 
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First was the revival of 
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tions of General Grant’s command” should be raised... “an ex- 
pedition may be organized under General McClernand’s com- 
mand against Vicksburg.” In other words, McClernand was to 
have an independent command, if Grant did not need the men 
and if Halleck gave his final approval. McClernand, blinded by 
visions of victories to come, did not pay attention to the condi- 
tional nature of this order. 

In late 1862, Grant was not only anxious to capture 
Vicksburg as a military necessity, he and his staff were also aware 
of the personal necessity, for failure to take the city would un- 
doubtedly lead to Grant’s removal from command. Acting 
swiftly, Grant mounted a twin movement against the Confed- 
erate stronghold. Grant would move overland down through 
northern Mississippi, to engage Confederate commander 
Pemberton’s attention and threaten Vicksburg from the east. 
Meanwhile Sherman would move down the Mississippi and ei- 
ther attack the city directly or move north of it to link up with 
Grant’s army. Grant’s attack, however, was stopped in its tracks, 
when the incompetent Colonel Murphy surrendered his sup- 
ply base at Holly Springs to a cavalry raid under Van Dorn (see 
the article on the 2nd Illinois in North & South issue 1). Retrac- 
ing his steps, Grant had no means of communicating with 
Sherman. The Confederates, freed of the double threat, were 
able to concentrate their troops at Vicksburg, and when Sherman 


launched an attack at Chickasaw Bluffs he was thrown back with 
heavy losses (December 29). 

At this point McClernand arrived to take command of the 
Mississippi expedition. Adopting a suggestion of Sherman’s, 
McClernand decided to attack Fort Hindman, universally 
known as the Post of Arkansas. The capture of this fort by a 
joint army-navy expedition cleared the Union flank, as well as 
capturing some 5,000 Confederates and redeeming somewhat 
the debacle at Chickasaw Bluffs. 

Grant now determined to take command of the river expe- 
dition himself, arriving at the Union camp at Milliken’s Bend 
on January 29th. There followed a difficult period with 
McClernand, who insisted he commanded a separate “Army of 
the Mississippi.” Grant, however, soon cut him down to size, 
and McClernand became simply one of four corps command- 
ers in the Department. 

So Grant was now with his army on the Mississippi. The 
prospects were not encouraging. The terrain was forbidding in 
the extreme. East of the Mississippi and south of Memphis there 
was a 200 mile stretched of drowned delta country, the high 
ground 50 miles from the river. This high ground did not re- 
turn to the river until after the Yazoo river emptied into the 
Mississippi just a few mile above Vicksburg, when it slanted 
down along the Walnut Hills. Sherman had already been re- 
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buffed here, and there was no point repeating that attempt. A 
dozen miles up the Yazoo the Confederate defenses were se- 
curely anchored at a height known as Snyder’s Bluff, and trans- 
ports coming up the Yazoo could not hope to pass these forti- 
fications. Reaching the Mississippi just below the Yazoo, the 
high ground approached the water’s edge, and Vicksburg was 
built on the bluffs, its wharves and docks down by the river’s 
edge, the streets climbing steeply to the plateau above. Guns 
were planted all the way from the waterline to the top of the 
bluffs, and there was clearly no way the city could be taken by 
frontal assault across the river. Downstream the Confederate 
defenses were solidly anchored at Warrenton, and the next point 
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at which the high ground approached the river—Grand Gulf— 
was also fortified. It seemed unlikely that the army could get 
around these defenses, for the ground to the west of the river 
was half drowned, virtually impassable to an army with wagons 
and artillery. Additionally there were no transports below 
Vicksburg by which the army might be ferried across the river— 
even supposing the army could get there. 

Various expedients were explored for bypassing Vicksburg. 
First was the revival of the “Williams” Canal, an attempt to di- 
vert the Mississippi across the base of the peninsula opposite 
Vicksburg, leaving the city high and dry and enabling the fleet 
to avoid the massed guns on the bluffs. Unfortunately the canal 


was planned wrong. It met the Mississippi in slack water, at a 
point where the current hugged the opposite shore, and it 
emerged above Warrenton. In any case the rising waters of the 
Mississippi soon drowned out the half-completed channel, and 
all work on it stopped. Second was the Lake Providence route. 
Lake Providence was a crescent shaped stretch of water just west 
of the Mississippi, about 50 miles north of Vicksburg, and sepa- 
rated from the river only bya levee. Break a gap in the levee and 
the river would be linked up with Bayou Baxter, and then via a 
series of other bayous and backwaters, with the Red River— 
which reached the Mississippi just above Port Hudson, well to 
the south of Vicksburg. This 200-mile potential waterway at first 
appeared more promising than the Williams Canal, but in the 
event the work of removing the submerged tree stumps proved 


The Levee (topleft) and General Grant’s headquarters on the 
Mississippi River above Vicksburg (lower left). National Archives 
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more difficult than anticipated, and soon it became apparent 
that there simply were not the light steamers available that would 
have been necessary to convey the army by this route. Third 
there was the Yazoo Pass route. This was a scheme to clear a 
waterway from the Mississippi to the Yazoo, outflanking the 
city’s northern defenses. After much expenditure of energy, this 
project too foundered, as did a similar move up Steele’s Bayou. 
The gunboats were unable to maneuver in the drowned bot- 
tom lands, and it would have taken the army a year or more 
just to fight its way out of the swamps. 

The logical course was to pick up the army, return to Mem- 
phis, and advance down through Mississippi to attack Vicksburg 
in the rear. The route Grant had started out on back in Decem- 
ber, in fact. Indeed this is the course that Sherman and almost 
all of Grant’s chief subordinates ad- 
vocated. In this case, however, logic 
was wanting. Any pull back to Mem- 
phis would undoubtedly be seen by 
the public as a defeat, and just now 
one more defeat might be more than 
a despairing Northern public could 
take. It would also undoubtedly lead 
to Grant’s removal. 


General Grant, and Major 
General John A. McClernand 
National Archives 
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So, to repeat, here was Grant on the river, a line of advance 
foisted on him by the Administration, and no apparent way out 
of the impasse. A lesser man (McClellan, say) would have 
shouted “unfair” and tried to pass the buck back to Washing- 
ton. But not Grant. He sat in the ladies’ cabin of his headquar- 
ters boat, the Magnolia, chain smoking cigars, his desk covered 
with papers and pencils. The problem in essence was simple: 
how to get on to dry ground on the same side of the river as the 
enemy, without retracing his steps to Memphis. If a frontal as- 
sault was out, and the various waterway routes had failed, there 
seemed to be only one way left. March the army south down 
the Louisiana shore, run transports past the batteries at 
Vicksburg, have the army and navy rendezvous south of 
Vicksburg, and the latter ferry the former across. All that would 
remain then would be to fight the enemy! 

This of course, is what Grant finally did. With hindsight, 
and at a distance of 130 years, the move looks deceptively simple. 
On the ground, it was neither simple nor obvious. 

First the land route. At Grant’s suggestion, McClernand 
selected Colonel Tom Bennett’s 69th Indiana Regiment (Ninth 
Division) to spearhead the southern move, accompanied by a 
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company from the 2nd Illinois Cavalry, a mountain howitzer 
battery and some pontooneers. The men rose early on the morn- 
ing of March 31st, grabbed a hasty breakfast, and stowed their 
tents in wagons. Blankets were crammed in haversacks or be- 
hind saddles, and weapons checked. Teamsters maneuvered their 
horses into line. The men paraded in long lines in front of 
McClernand’s headquarters tent, officers to the front. Promptly 
at 8:00 a.m. McClernand emerged, accompanied by Bennett and 
an aide. After a short address from the General (the men were 
voters, right?), the column moved off, cavalry in the advance, 
followed by the infantry, with the heavy-laden wagons bringing 
up the rear. Both sides of the road were lined by grinning troops, 
waving and catcalling to friends and acquaintances. After 
months of frustration the men had caught the sense of excite- 
ment: the army was on the move again! 

The road, after the recent rains, was muddy and heavy go- 
ing. Soon the wagons slowed to a crawl. To the right, the flat 
Louisiana countryside stretched away for miles, the horizon 
marked only by a line of trees. In the fields, green corn shoots 
were already pushing their way between the clods of earth, the 
roadsides were bright with flowers, and the sun shone as it had 


not for months. Steadily the column (the men call themselves 
“the Argonauts”) pushed on, past stately mansions— still oc- 
cupied, unlike those nearer the river— surrounded by roses, 
myrtles, oaks and other trees now just coming into leaf. 

Soon the column’s line of march took it along the Walnut 
Bayou levee, here perhaps thirty feet wide and completely free 
of obstacles. They crossed the overgrown tracks of the defunct 
“Vicksburg, Shreveport and Texas” railroad and halted for lunch. 
A little before 3:00 p.m. they cautiously approached the village 
of Richmond, county seat of Madison County. The village lay 
on the far side of Roundaway Bayou. Colonel Bennett ordered 
up the pontoons, but before they could be placed in position, 
Rebel cavalry opened fire from the opposite bank. Two compa- 
nies of infantry and some cavalry rushed skiffs to the bayou, 
and began paddling furiously across, the cavalry using the butts 
of their carbines as paddles. Meanwhile the howitzers and the 
remaining troops laid down a fierce covering fire. At the cost of 


one dead cavalryman and another soldier slightly wounded, the 
Confederates were ejected from the village. The Union soldiers 
took possession of a number of skiffs; these would be useful for 
ferrying supplies forward. 

On April Fools’ Day, Prussian born divisional commander 
Peter Osterhaus and McClernand journeyed to Richmond, and 
were disgusted to find Bennett’s men camped on the northern 
side of the bayou (Bennett had been an excellent soldier, but 
had risen from a sick bed to lead the column; the continuing 
effects of an earlier wound would lead him to resign from the 
army in the months ahead). The Argonauts began scouring the 
countryside below Richmond, capturing a Rebel mail courier. 
Among the contents of his pouch were a letter from a sergeant 
A. Myott dated the 27th, in which he stated that the Vicksburg 
garrison had been stripped to defend the line of the Yazoo, and 
a copy of the Vicksburg Whig dated March 31st, containing an 
order for all skiffs and other craft to be turned over to the mili- 
tary authorities. These and other documents were forwarded to 


headquarters. (This same day, Grant, Sherman and Admiral Por- 
ter had reconnoitered the Yazoo River defenses and decided that 
an attack in that quarter would be unwise). 


WW HE FOLLOWING DAY (the 2nd) the remainder of 
|” the Argonauts were ferried across the bayou at Rich- 
"1 mond, while advance elements continued to patrol 
to the south. By evening the Federals had occupied Josiah 
Stanbrough’s plantation 3 1/2 miles south of Richmond, while 
cavalry had scouted as far as “Steamboat” Holmes’ plantation 
several miles further south—running into armed rebels of Ma- 
jor Isaac F. Harrison’s Louisiana Cavalry. Osterhaus, determined 
to hold Richmond in order to cut Vicksburg’s communications 
with the west, ordered reinforcements forward from Milliken’s 
Bend. These reached Richmond late in the afternoon of the 3rd, 
and that evening a floating bridge 200 feet long was completed 
by the engineers across Roundaway Bayou. 


Soldiers skirmishing on the 
way to Vicksburg. 
National Archives 


At 5:00 a.m. on the 5th, Osterhaus 
set out from Richmond with the 49th and 
69th Indiana, 50 picked troopers of the 2nd 
and 3rd Illinois Cavalry, a detachment of 
the 6th Missouri Cavalry, and 4 mountain 
howitzers. McClernand soon joined the ad- 
vance. By 9:00 a.m. the column had reached 
Holmes’ place, only to find that the rebels 
had pulled back, leaving only volunteers to 
harass the Federals’ flanks. Pressing on, the 
 blueclads reached Pliney Smith’s Pointe 
Cleare plantation. Here Roundaway Bayou 
flowed into Bayou Vidal; the land to the 
south was inundated, for the Confederates 
had breached the levee in three places to 
slow the “Yanks.” Determined if possible 
to break up the camp of the rebel horse- 
men hanging on his flanks, Osterhaus 
marched west to Montgomery’s plantation, 
and then with a cavalry patrol a further 6 
miles to the Dunbar place. Here he learned that the enemy had 
fallen back across the bayou to the Perkins’ place. Thwarted by 
his lack of boats, Osterhaus returned to McClernand at Point 
Cleare, leaving detachments of cavalry at both Dunbar’s and 
the Montgomery plantation. Osterhaus determined to estab- 
lish a forward staging area for the army, in the cornfields at Pointe 
Cleare. However, they were still short of their objective—a place 
on the Mississippi dry enough and large enough for an army to 
assemble, and where they could rendezvous with the navy. 

As several hours of daylight remained, McClernand sug- 
gested they make a short reconnaissance. Accordingly, 
Osterhaus, McClernand, 20 year old Colonel Warmoth (noto- 
rious postwar Governor of Louisiana) and three infantrymen, 
all armed with muskets, set off for New Carthage. McClernand 
forced an elderly Southerner to pole him along in a flat bot- 
tomed skiff, while the others walked on the top of the levee. 
When they came to one of the “crevasses” (breaks) in the levee, 
McClernand was polled across and Warmoth then went back 
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for Osterhaus, who had just arrived. Stepping gingerly into the 
wildly rocking skiff, Osterhaus fell into the water, coming up 
for air with his hair plastered all over his face, water streaming 
from the ends of his bushy mustache. The onlookers were con- 
vulsed with laughter. Securing a larger skiff rowed by two Ne- 
groes, they pushed on to New Carthage, finding all the houses 
under water. Suddenly they came under fire from a Confeder- 
ate sniper. So swiftly did the party throw themselves behind the 
cover of the levee that General McClernand thought they were 
going to run, and exploded “Damn you, stand fire, don’t run, 
stand fire, damn you.” Despite the danger, the men again 
laughed... 


The mock gunboat that caused the 
Confederates to blow up the Indianola 
National Archives 


That evening back at Point Cleare McCler- 
nand and Osterhaus were given a meal of sweet 
potatoes, fried kid, stewed chicken, and coffee 
with real cream. It was determined to take to 
the water and find some high point on the river 
that might be reached by the army. The night 
was made hideous by the roars of alligators in 
the bayous. 

The following day McClernand departed 
for Milliken’s Bend, and that evening 
Osterhaus learned from a local black that there 
was a large scow hidden south of Dunbar’s 
plantation. A 20-man cavalry patrol, guided by 
the local blacks, set out and secured the scow despite harass- 
ment by Confederate skirmishers. The 5th, Easter Sunday, was 
spent converting the scow into a “warship.” Recalled the 69th 
Indiana’s Lieut. Col. Oran Perry, “we boarded it up as high as a 
man’s head, cut portholes in the sides and ends, arranged the 
seats and oars like a war galley of old, mounted it with howit- 
zers, and ran up the pennant of the Admiral.” Thus converted, 
the vessel was christened the “Opossum.” 


ONDAY MORNING dawned bright and warm. 
The advance was to consist of two companies (54 
men) and a mountain howitzer. Twenty five of the 
men piled into the scow, peering through the portholes in the 
3" planking. The rest of the men took their places in a number 
of skiffs and yawls. Spread out like a line of skirmishers, the 
little fleet rowed down the bayou, across the flooded fields, and 
into the woods. For the soldiers it was a strange experience, row- 
ing between the gnarled tree trunks and beneath the branches. 
Occasionally a skiff would become wedged in overhanging 
branches, or entangled in half-submerged undergrowth. At one 
point they struck a fierce current flowing north, where the Mis- 
sissippi had broken through the levee; after pulling hard against 
the current for thirty minutes it suddenly swung around south- 
wards and “shipped the boats along at gunboat speed.” 
Reaching the drowned village of New Carthage, the sol- 
diers secured the boats and began to advance cautiously on foot 
down the levee fronting the Mississippi. One and a half miles 
below New Carthage they sighted a broad expanse of dry 
ground— the Ione plantation owned by Joshua James. In addi- 
tion to the mansion house, there were slave quarters, a steam 
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gin and several mills. Rebel cavalry had fortified the gin house, 
and their fire commanded the levee. A Union charge was easily 
repulsed. Back went word to Carthage, and soon the Opossum 
hove into sight. The howitzer crew began to shell the gin house, 
and the rebels hastily pulled out, pursued across the lawn and 
through the slave quarters by the jubilant “Yanks.” From the 
slaves, the Union soldiers learned that Harrison’s men were 
camped at Perkin’s Landing two miles further south, where there 
was not only a good boat landing but also enough dry ground 
to hold a big army. The Union position was a strong one, for 
the only approach by land was along the levee. This they hastily 


fortified with a barricade of stout logs, at right angles to the 
Mississippi and facing south. 

Bennett having returned to Point Cleare to report to 
Osterhaus, Oran Perry was left in command at Ione. Having 
seen to his defenses he now approached the imposing James’ 
mansion, a two-story building with wide galleries all around, 
and a balcony on top. Mounting the broad staircase, Perry 
knocked on the door. This was soon opened by a tall, dark com- 
plexioned man with “the air of a grandeé.” He was mortified at 
the suggestion that the Union soldiery would search his house, 
and gave Perry to understand, on his word as a Southern gentle- 
man, that no Confederate soldiers were concealed on the pre- 
mises. Perry accepted the old man’s word, though he did take 
the precaution of posting sentinels at the doors and windows— 
an unnecessary step as it turned out. 

Joshua James was a gentleman of the old school, a passion- 
ate Southern patriot with four sons in Harrison’s Louisiana cav- 
alry, who nevertheless felt constrained to offer quarters in his 
home to the Union officers—unwelcome guests though they 
might be. 

The following day, Wednesday the 8th, Bennett brought 
the rest of the regiment down to Ione, his orders to hold the 
advance position at all hazards until the arrival of the gunboats, 
which were expected to run the batteries within a day or so. 
Bennett had two concerns. On land he was faced now not merely 
by Harrison’s cavalry—a force of no more than 250—but by 
three regiments of Missourians, under General Cockrell, which 
had been ferried across the river to the south to oppose the 
Union advance. And not too far down river was the captured 
ironclad, Queen of the West. Bennett’s worst nightmare was of 


the Queen steaming up river and shelling his little force into sub- 
mission, for there was precious little dry ground on which to take 
cover. 

On the 9th the Union troopers at Dunbar’s fought off an at- 
tack intended to outflank the Ione position. Despite this setback 
the Missourians launched a spirited attack on Ione, supported by 
12-pounder howitzers. To these the Union defenders could make 
little reply. The attack was repeated the following day, and Bennett 
became increasingly concerned at his inability to respond to the 
enemy artillery. He feared that this revelation of the weakness of 
the garrison would embolden the Confederates into making a fron- 
tal assault—which he had insufficient men to stop. In desperation 
the Union command resorted to a ruse. 

Opposite Ione, its superstructure partly visible above the swirl- 
ing waters of the Mississippi, lay the wreck of the Union ironclad 
Indianola. Captured earlier in the year by the Confederates, she 
had been blown up by them in panic when Admiral Porter floated 
a fearsome looking “mock gunboat” downstream—actually an old 
coal barge camouflaged to look highly dangerous. Why not, thought 
Bennett, use bluff again? At night, after the moon had gone down, 
and with muffled oars, several of the men rowed over to the wreck. 
Very quietly, taking infinite pains not to attract the attention of the 
Confederates, they detached a large steam pipe from the wreck. 
Bringing this back to shore, they mounted it on a pair of wagon 
wheels and positioned it, partially concealed by bushes, where it 
“covered” the levee along which any enemy attack must come. To 
make matters more convincing still, Bennet led a party down the 
levee a little way to burn a house which would otherwise have 
blocked the apparent line of fire of the “Quaker” gun. When the 
Confederates spotted the huge “hidden” gun the following day, they 
called off their big attack—clearly the Yanks had been reinforced 
in the night, and to attack now would be suicide. 

For the next few days, the Federal troops lived high on the 
hog, freely helping themselves to Mr. James’ cattle, sheep and chick- 
ens. Each night they climbed to the upper gallery, and strained 
anxiously to hear the sound of guns that would indicate the Union 
fleet was running the batteries. On the 15th they received a fright. 
They spotted the smoke of a steamer down river. Hurrying up to 
the balcony to get a better view, they were horrified to see it was 
the Queen. Slowly and silently she steamed up river, almost to Ione. 
The Union troops had taken whatever cover they could find, and 
momentarily expected the gunboat to open fire, and grayclad en- 
emy soldiers to issue from the woods. Much to their relief Queen 
turned and went back down stream. Apparently she had been fer- 
rying more reinforcements to Cockrell, and was conducting a re- 
connaissance prior to a joint land and water attack. But time was 
running out for the Southerners—for the Union fleet was sched- 
uled to run the batteries on the night of the 16th. Bs) 
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“The Vicksburg Diary of Henry Clay Warmoth,” Journal of 
Mississippi History, November 1969. 

Oran Perry, “Recollections of the Civil War,’ Indiana History 
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Edwin Bearss, The Vicksburg Campaign, Volume II. 
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THE TULLAHOMA 
CAMPAIGN 


“Is it your intention to make an immediate a 
movement forward? A definite answer, yes or “P= Seams 


no, is required.” “If ‘immediate’ means = 

to-night or to-morrow, No.” _ 

“If it means as 

soon as all things yy ee 

are ready, say five  =§»_—s BANS VICTORY hi " 
days, Yes. " agskt | WAKe HK) 


This terse exchange took 
place telegraphically on 
June 16th, 1863 between 
Major General Henry W. 
Halleck, general-in-chief 
of the Federal Armies, and 
Major General William S. 
Rosecrans. 


James R. Furqueron 
This article is respectfully 
dedicated to Mr. Milan Hill and 
Dr. James Lindsay of Tullahoma, 
Tennessee who have done so 
much to preserve our heritage. 
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With Wilder the Federals had attained a numerical superiority over the Confederates 


in the mounted arm. The Federal mounts were in better condition. 
Colonel John T. Wilder's Mounted infantry on the march (above). Cover of a music sheet produced celebrating Rosecrans’ advances (opposite). 


AJOR GENERAL William S. 
Rosecrans commanded the 
Federal Army of the Cumber- 
land which had been en- 
camped around Murfreesboro, Tennes- 
see for almost six months. President Lin- 
coln, Secretary of War Stanton and 
Halleck were anxious to press a general 
offensive against the Confederacy in 
early 1863, and an offensive by Rosecrans 
was increasingly viewed as necessary as 
the Spring wore on. 

As early as March, Rosecrans had 
been urged to move his army against 


General Braxton Bragg’s Army of Tennes- 
see which was encamped 35 miles south- 
east of Murfreesboro near Tullahoma, 
Tennessee. A move by Rosecrans was 
deemed necessary to support the offen- 
sive by Major General Ulysses S. Grant’s 
Army of the Tennessee against the Con- 
federate stronghold at Vicksburg. 
Rosecrans was to coordinate his move- 
ments with those of Major General 
Ambrose E. Burnside and his Army of the 
Ohio, camped south of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. In Virginia, Major General Joseph 
Hooker was to move against Lee. Rose- 


crans was to support the main operation 
in Mississippi by engaging Bragg’s army 
and preventing any reinforcements from 
Tennessee to Mississippi. The engage- 
ment of the Confederate force in Ten- 
nessee was viewed by Washington as the 
immediate, primary objective of the 
Army of the Cumberland, and the seizure 
of the resource rich middle Tennessee re- 
gion was a secondary prize. Rosecrans’ 
ultimate geographic objective in Tennes- 
see was Chattanooga. 

While both Major General Joseph 
Hooker and Grant started their move- 
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ments in late April, the methodical 


Rosecrans felt he needed more time to | 


prepare his army and accumulate the 
needed supplies (Burnside waited for 


Rosecrans’ movement). Although ‘Fight- | 


ing Joe Hooker’ came to grief at the 
hands of Generals Lee and Jackson at 
Chancellorsville on May 2 and 3, Grant’s 
campaign proceeded well. He marched 
his army southward past Vicksburg on 
the west bank of the river, and the navy 
began ferrying it across on April 30. On 
May 16, Grant pushed Lieutenant Gen- 
eral John C. Pemberton back at Cham- 
pion Hill, and the latter retreated into 
Vicksburg. As Grant advanced and in- 
vested the city, the exchanges between 
Washington and Rosecrans grew more 
acrimonious as the War Department 


sought a forward movement against the | 


Confederate Army of Tennessee. 


ILLIAM Starke Rosecrans 
was 43 when he took com- 
mand of the Army of the 
Ohio from Major General 
Don Carlos Buell on October 30, 1862. 
A native of Ohio, Rosecrans graduated 
from West Point in 1842, standing fifth 
in a graduating class of fifty-one. This 
class also included James Longstreet 
(with whom Rosecrans roomed), Earl 
Van Dorn, and John Pope. His new com- 
mand was, at first, designated the Four- 
teenth Army Corps, the Department of 
the Cumberland. On January 9th, 1863, 
shortly after their victory at the Battle of 
Stones River (Murfreesboro), the army 
was divided into three corps, and on 
January 29, Rosecrans officially proposed 
that his field command be called the 
Army of the Cumberland. Commanding 
the infantry corps of the army were Ma- 
jor Generals George H. Thomas, Four- 
teenth Corps; Alexander McCook, Twen- 
tieth Corps; Thomas L. Crittenden, 
Twenty-First Corps. The Cavalry Corps 
was commanded by Major General 
David S. Stanley. Major General Gordon 
Granger commanded the Reserve Corps, 
which was formed in June. 

Rosecrans’ methodical approach to 
operations had created friction between 
him and the War Department even be- 
fore the Battle of Stones River. “Old 
Rosey,” as his men affectionately called 
him, also possessed a temperament that 
further strained his relations with 
Halleck, Stanton, and eventually Lincoln. 
His biographer, Lamers, stated it well: 
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“His patriotism and personal probity 
could not be questioned. But in excess 
his virtues sometimes became faults. He 
made enemies unwisely and needlessly. 
A perfectionist, he was critical and im- 
patient of slipshod performance in oth- 
ers, yet he had himself some 
difficulty in delegating _ 


last few months that you require more cav- 
alry. The Government is fully aware of 
your wants, and has been doing all in its 
power to supply them. It certainly was not 
necessary to remind it every day and ev- 
ery hour of its duty.” 


Their morale was 


ed eco Ola excellent, and the 
no compromiser. 
He could be short army was eager 


for another turn 
at Bragg. 


of temper and 
long of tongue.” 
The badly 
needed victory 
that he and his 
army won at 
Stones River pro- % 
duced a period of % 
amicability with 

the Lincoln Admin- 
istration, but this was 
short-lived. As Rosecrans = 
sought to ready hisarmyfor = 

an offensive, he steadily bombarded the 
War Department with telegraphs, re- 
questing everything from gunboats to ‘a 
few good division commanders’, and 
most especially, more cavalry. On Feb- 
ruary 3rd, Halleck telegraphed: “ Your re- 
cent telegrams have been couched in terms | 


implying a censure upon the Government | 


Photos: William Starke Rosecrans (top) 
and Braxton Bragg 


| for not properly supplying you with cav- 


alry and cavalry arms. You are certainly 
under a grave misapprehension. You can- 
not be more anxious for success than the 
Government is for you to succeed,....but 
yours is not the only nor the largest army 
in the field.....Certainly you cannot expect 
that you can have all the best arms and 
other troops receive only those of a lower 
grade.... Everything has been and will be 
done for your army which the Government | 
can do without injustice to other troops. 
You cannot expect the best of arms or of 
anything else, to the exclusion of others, 
who need them as much as you do.” 
Rosecrans was undeterred. On April 
20th, Halleck gave one of his better re- 
sponses in the on-going debate: “My at- 
tention has frequently been called to the 
enormous expense to the Government of 
your telegrams, as much or perhaps more 
than that of all the other generals in the 
field... The truth is, you repeat again and 
again the same thing by telegraph, at a 
very great expense to the Government, 
without the slightest necessity. For ex- 
ample, you have telegraphed at least a 
dozen, and, perhaps, twenty times in the 


While Rosecrans’ relationship with 
Washington soured quickly, he was im- 
mensely popular with the common sol- 
diers in his army. The chaplain of the 
35th Indiana wrote to his brother in July: 
“His men and officers almost worship him. 
Joy involuntarily takes possession of the 
heart and is pictured on the countenance 
of every man of his command that either 
sees him or speaks of him. ‘Old Rosey’ is 
the joy of his army and the perfect model 
of the Christian hero.” The officers and 
men of “Old Rosey’s” army believed in 
their commander and in themselves. 
Their morale was excellent, and the army 
was eager for another turn at Bragg. 

The Army of Tennessee had occupied 
a line just north of Tullahoma after its 
retreat after the Battle of Murfreesboro 
on December 31, 1862 and January 2, 
1863. The Confederacy’s main army west 
of the Appalachians had been com- 
manded since June, 1862 by the 46 year 
old North Carolinian Braxton Bragg and 
needed the respite following Murfrees- 
boro to rest and recruit. The army had 
also been plagued by command prob- 


lems ever since its fight at Perryville in 
October, 1862. A mistrust (and in some 
cases outright antagonism) had devel- 
oped between the commanding general 
and many of his generals. Bragg’s rigid, 
taciturn nature and poor health caused 
many of the problems and strained the 
relationships between him and his gen- 
erals. Commanding the army’s two in- 
fantry corps were Lieutenant Generals 
Leonidas Polk and William J. Hardee. 
Hardee had served as commandant of 
cadets at West Point and was the author 
of Rifle and Light Infantry Tactics. Polk 
was a close friend of Jefferson Davis and 
the former Episcopal Missionary Bishop 
of the Southwest. Bragg (with justifica- 
tion) doubted Polk’s ability and the lat- 
ter certainly felt the army needed another 
commander. In late March, Polk wrote 
ina letter to President Davis marked “pri- 
vate”: “My idea is—my conviction 
rather—that if the presence, and offices of 
Genrl B. were entirely acceptable to this 
army, the highest interests—military in- 
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mond.” Bragg was similarly unpopular 
with the bulk of the rank and file, largely 
because of his “taste and talent” for strict 
discipline. 


HE CONDITION and morale 

of the ranks improved, how- 

ever, as a result of their pro- 

tracted rest in the Tullahoma 
area. Water was plentiful and good, and 
the letters home from the infantry re- 
flect a general approval of the army’s stay 
in southern Middle Tennessee. Polk 
wrote to his wife on March 26: “We are 
strengthening our army every day....it is 
now in better condition than it has ever 
been and would give a good account of it- 
self without doubt.” Despite the general 
improvement of the infantry, other com- 
ponents of the army were having prob- 
lems. The loss of Kentucky and the 
northern Middle Tennessee counties had 
created a shortage of replacement 
mounts for Bragg’s cavalry, and the lack 
of forage had become a problem. As 
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Tullahoma, Tennessee 


terests—of the Confederacy would be con- 
sulted by transferring him to another field 
—where his peculiar talent—that of or- 
ganization and discipline—could find a 
more ample scope. For that kind of service 
he has undoubtedly peculiar talent. His 
tastes and natural inclination fit him for 
it.....My opinion is that the Genrl could be 
of service to all the armies of the Confed- 
eracy if placed in the proper position. Such 
a position would be that of a place in the 
Adjt & Inspector Genrls Dept at Rich- 


early as March, the acting chief quarter- 
master of the army, Major M.B. 
McMicken, warned that the area “..east 
of the line of the Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga Railroad...is being rapidly ex- 


hausted of forage by Major General | 


Wheeler’s corps of cavalry...” Additionally, | 


the distance over the rough roads which 
supplies had to be hauled had taken its 
toll on the army’s transportation. Later 
in the same report, Major McMicken 
wrote that contracts had been made for 
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the manufacture of new spring wagons 
for ambulances and four-horse wagons 
“...to supply the deficiency created by wear 
of our present supply of wagons, which are 
old and in many cases unserviceable on 
the rough roads of this section.” The num- 
ber of wagons on order, however, repre- 
sented less than twenty-five percent of 
all transportation on hand in the army 
in March, 1863. On May 7, General 
Hardee sent to army headquarters a dis- 
patch which, in part, read, “It is due to 
myself to state that my corps has not suf- 
ficient transportation with it to move, and 
in the event I am ordered to advance or 
retire, I should be compelled to leave or 
destroy a part of my baggage.” Indeed, 
maneuvring through the peculiar terrain 
of the area over a primitive road net- 
work, would become one of the major 
factors in the upcoming campaign. 
Most of Bragg’s infantry occupied a 
line north of the Duck River which flows 
east to west, while the Federals were en- 
camped in and around Murfreesboro, 
which is located in the Nashville Basin. 
Between the Duck River and Murfrees- 
boro and some nine miles north of 
Shelbyville, a line of rocky hills rises and 
extends to the northeast toward Brady- 
ville. These are the first outcropping of 
rock and the acclivities that mark the as- 
cent from the Basin up to the Highland 
Rim Plateau. These hills are relatively low 
at Shelbyville, but increase in elevation 
as one moves northeast to Bradyville, 
where they are quite steep. Through these 
pass a series of gaps or defiles. The gaps 
through which ran roads usable by the 
military were: Guy’s Gap, Bell Buckle Gap 
(through which passed the Chattanooga 
and Nashville Rail Road), Liberty Gap, 
Hoover’s Gap, and Gillies Gap (the lat- 
ter at Bradyville). The hills surrounding 
Guy’s Gap (through which passed the 
road from Murfreesboro due south to 
Shelbyville) were low, and the terrain to 
the west of the gap was open and flat. Lib- 
erty and Hoover’s Gaps, however, were 
surrrounded by high rocky hills, rising 
from 300 to 400 feet above the lowest 
point and traversed only by a narrow 
passage. Hoover's Gap was five miles long 
and at places was the width of only two 
wagons. To the south and east of these 
hills rose the escarpment of the Highland 
Rim. Both Manchester and Tullahoma lie 
at the edge of this plateau which is also 
called “the Barrens.” The topsoil on this 
plateau is relatively thin with a clay sub- 
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across the Elk River at Allisonia. Lieut 
General Hardee had made such an ob- 
servation in January shortly after the 
army arrived in the Tullahoma area. 
Hardee wrote Bragg on January 26, 1863, 
“this position offers few, if any, advan- 
tages for defense. It can be turned, not only 
by the direct road leading from Manches- 
ter to Decherd and Winchester, but from 
the nature of the country, our flanks can 
be turned at this point. I see no advantages 
in this position which can compensate for 
superiority of number.” Hardee’s observa- 
tion would prove to be prescient. 

Bragg had established his headquar- 
ters at Shelbyville, but his base was south 
‘ of the Duck River in Tullahoma through 
\, which ran the Nashville and Chattanooga 

\ Railroad and the Chattanooga Pike. A 
\ branch rail line also originated in 
Tullahoma and ran to the northeast 

through Manchester to 
% McMinnville. In the 
town, Bragg’s men 
‘had constructed a 
\, large fort near 
\ the rail line. 
\ Named after 
) General James 
| E. Rains who 
} was killed in 
the fight at 


Murfreesboro, 


soil. The land here can absorb very little 
water before becoming saturated, water 
quickly standing on the surface. Move- 
ment over this wet area very quickly 
turned the land into a muddy quagmire, 
and the roads in the Lower Middle Ten- 
nessee Region in 1863 were few and 
primitive. In some places, the farmers 
simply used the creek beds for roads. 
While the hills and gaps afforded poten- 
tially good terrain for defense, Bragg’s 
position could be turned if the enemy 
forced his way through any of the defiles 
and moved up onto the Highland Rim 


While Grant’s 


campaign against ~ Fort Rains was an 
Vicksburg progressed, Hoaestcces: ai 

ds rivate West Walker, a 
Rosecrans kept his army dismounted cavalryman 


of 70,000 effectives in its 
camps around Murfreesboro. 
Photos: T.L. Crittenden (top) and Major 


General George H. Thomas: Too much 
Regard for his flanks? 


from the defunct 4th Tennessee Cavalry, 
was sent to a camp of instruction in 
Tullahoma and gave a good description 
of the fort and some of its ordnance in a 
letter written in May, 1863: “the fourt is 
about one hundred yards across an itis 
about six feet high an there is five panneles 
in hit an there will bee three gunes in the 
pannel an three of them siege peaces they 
are nine feet an nine inches long they weigh 
over five thousand each an is over six inches 
in the bore around them is a ditch fifteen 
feet across an ts about 7 feet deep an the 
dirt is about 20 feet thicke at the bottom 
an itis ten or mor at the top.” There were 
earthworks north of Tullahoma as well. 
At Shelbyville, Polk’s men were working 
on a semicircular line of entrenchments 
that ran from the Duck River on the west, 
then north of Shelbyville and back 
around to the Highland Rim on the east. 
The bulk of the infantry defended a line 
from Shelbyville east to Wartrace, with 


and then seized Manchester, ten miles 
northeast of Tullahoma. From Murfrees- 
boro, this could be effected by two routes: 
one via Bradyville, onto the Highland | 
Rim, then south through Lumley’s Stand 
on to Manchester; the other by taking the 
more direct route through Hoover’s Gap 
and ascending the Highland Rim 
through Matt’s Hollow, then on to 
Manchester. The distance from Mur- 
freesboro to Manchester through Brady- 
ville was forty miles; through Hoover’s 
Gap and Matt’s Hollow, thirty four miles. 
Anenemy holding Manchester would be 
only fifteen miles through open terrain 
from Bragg’s lifeline—the railroad bridge 
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the men of Lieutenant General Leonidas 
Polk’s Corps on the left and Lieutenant 
General William J. Hardee’s Corps hold- 
ing the right, which included Liberty Gap 
and Hoover’s Gap. The cavalry screened 
the front, with Major General Earl Van 
Dorn’s Corps centered around Colum- 
bia and Spring Hill and Major General 
Joe Wheeler’s Corps covering Hardee’s 
front and the far right flank up to 
McMinnville. When the campaign com- 
menced in late June, Bragg’s army had 
been weakened by various detachments 
and numbered just over 45,000 present 
for duty of all arms to defend terrain that 
presented peculiar problems for both the 
attacker and the defender. 


HATEVER the advantages 

or disadvantages the line 

taken up by the Army of 

Tennessee possessed, the 
area itself was of strategic and economic 
importance to the Confederacy. The 
lower middle Tennessee region lay on the 
path of approach to the rail center at 
Chattanooga. Through it passed the 
Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad 
upon which any invading force would 
have to rely for supply. Economically, the 
region was one of Tennessee’s great 
breadbaskets. The total production of 
wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, mules, and 
horses on the rich, limestone-based 
farmland of the Nashville Basin and the 
land of the Elk River Valley to the South 
made this area one of the richest in the 
entire Confederacy. The Federals were 
well aware of the region’s economic value 
because of the census of 1860. 

While Grant’s campaign against 
Vicksburg progressed, Rosecrans kept his 
army of 70,000 effectives in its camps 
around Murfreesboro. Rosecrans sent a 
number of raids, however, to probe 
Bragg’s defenses and to keep Bragg guess- 
ing as to where the major push would 
concentrate. The cavalry corps, number- 
ing 10,500 was roughly on a par numeri- 
cally with the Confederates, and its effi- 
ciency had been improved by Rosecrans’ 
diligent chief-of-cavalry, Major General 
David S. Stanley. The Federals’ mounted 
arm was augmented by approximately 
2,800 mounted infantry. These troops, 
except for the 39th Indiana, were in John 
T. Wilder’s Brigade, and all were armed 
with the Spencer repeating rifle. With 
Wilder the Federals had attained a nu- 
merical superiority over the Confeder- 
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was ordered to “Proceed at once to Mis- | troops...” Consequently, Brigadier Gen- 


ates in the mounted arm, and the Fed- 


eral mounts were in better condition. 


On May 9, the Davis Adminstration 
took the first step in reinforcing Missis- 
sippi from Tennessee. General Joseph 
Johnston, who had been in Tullahoma 
since March in his capacity as the com- 
mander of the Department of the West, 


sissippi and take chief command of the 
forces, giving to those in the field, as far as 
practicable, the encouragement and ben- 
efit of your personal direction.” Richmond 


| also authorized for Johnston to “Arrange 


to take for temporary service with you, or 
to be followed without delay, 3,000 good 


eral Matthew D. Ector’s Texas Brigade 
and Brigadier General Evander McNair’s 
Arkansas Brigade as well as the 29th and 
39th North Carolina Regiments were or- 
dered to depart with Johnston (2,789 ef- 
fective strength total). Shortly thereafter, 
the cavalry division of William H. “Red” 
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Army of the Cumberland 
Troop Strengths 


MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS: 


MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE H. THOMAS 
14th Army Corps (20,700) 


Major General Lovell H. Rousseau 
First Division (5,000) 


Major General James S. Negley 
Second Divislon (4,400) 


Brigadier General John M. Brannan* 
Third Division (7,400) 


Major General Joseph J. Reynolds 
Fourth Division (3,900) 


* Attached to the Reserve Corps at the beginning 
of the campaign 


MAJOR GENERAL ALEXANDER M. MCCOOK 
20th Army Corps (14,000) 


XXX XX 


Brigadier General Jefferson C. Davis 
First Division (4,100) 


Brigadier General Richard W. Johnson 
Second Division (5,400) 


Major General Philip H. Sheridan 
Third Divsion (4.500) 


MAJOR GENERAL THOMAS L CRITTENDEN 
21st Army Corps (13,100) 


Brigadier General Thomas J. Wood 
First Division (4,200) 

Major General John M. Palmer 
Second Divislon (4,900) 


Brigadier General Horatio P. Van Cleve* 
Third Divlsion (4,000) 


wa 


* Remalned in Murfreesboro as garrison until July 5th 


MAJOR GENERAL GORDON GRANGER 
Resrve Corps (3,200) 


ma 


MAJOR GENERAL DAVID S. STANLEY 
Cavalry Corps (10,500) 


Brigadier General Absalom Baird 
First Division (3,200) 


Brigadier General Robert B. Mitchell 
First Division (5,600) 


Brigadier General John B. Turchin 
Second Division (4,900) 
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Jackson was detached from Forrest’s (formerly Van Dorn’s) 
command and sent to Mississippi. Six days after Grant’s 
fight with Pemberton at Champion Hill (May 16), the 
Davis Administration asked if Bragg could send more 
troops to Johnston in Mississippi. Bragg immediately com- 
plied by dispatching Major General John C. Breckinridge 
and three of his four brigades. This was no random selec- 
tion, as Bragg and Breckinridge were bitter enemies. While 
Breckinridge’s departure ridded Bragg of an opponent in 
his army, it also cost him the services of 4,500 veteran in- 
fantry. Another critical deduction from the Army of Ten- 
nessee occurred on June 13 when Bragg permitted Briga- 
dier General John H. Morgan to depart with 2,700 cavalry 
to destroy a part of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 

° With Federal activity indicating an 
imminent move by Rosecrans, 
Bragg’s approval of this raid 
was ill-advised. 


Photos: Major General 
Joseph J Reynolds (top) and a 
Brigadier General John B. Turchin. 


Washington was also concerned about the where- 
abouts of Nathan Bedford Forrest, whose exploits of the 
previous summer and autumn and his capture of Streight’s 
1,500 raiders near Rome, Georgia, on May 3, 1863 had cre- 
ated a justifiable fear in the Federal War Department. On 
May 29, Secretary of War Stanton wired Rosecrans: “My 
inquiry as to Forrest’s headquarters was to trace a rumor of 
disaster to Grant, said to have come from Forrest’s headquar- 
ters, which has ascertained to be untrue. Much apprehen- 
sion is felt in the north that the enemy would escape from 
your front and fall on Grant, and we were, on that ground, 
also anxious to know where Forrest is, for reports say he has 
gone south for that purpose.” 

For once, at least, Stanton need not have worried about 
Forrest. After his capture of the Streight raiders, he headed 
back for Tennessee. En route, he was met by a courier with 
orders for him to send his command to Spring Hill, Ten- 
nessee and to report himself to Bragg at Shelbyville. This 
was due to the assassination of Major General Van Dorn 
at Spring Hill on May 7 by a citizen, leaving that general’s 
command vacant. Forrest met Bragg and was sent to Spring 
Hill to take over Van Dorn’s command. The two division 
command which Forrest reorganized upon his arrival was 
broken up almost immediately by the dispatch of William 


H. Jackson and his division to Mississippi. With his reduced 
command, Forrest ranged north of his headquarters at Colum- 
bia, scouting and skirmishing. On June 14, at the Masonic Build- 
ing used by Forrest as his headquarters, he was shot and se- 
verely wounded by a disgruntled lieutenant whom Forrest had 
previously transferred. This wound incapacitated Forrest who 
was in bed in Columbia until the 25th when he took to the 
saddle upon hearing of Rosecrans’ advance. His wound coupled 
with the fact that half of his command had been sent to Missis- 
sippi, greatly reduced his effectiveness both before and during 
the campaign. The re-enforcements to Mississippi were what 
worried the Federals most, however. 


HE LINCOLN ADMINISTRATION was very quickly 
apprised of the first Confederate movements from 
Tennessee to Mississippi, and this was what Washing- 
ton feared would happen if Rosecrans remained idle. 
On May 18, Halleck wired to both Burnside and Rosecrans: 
“Dispatches just received say that Joe Johnston, with a consider- 
able force, has left Tennessee to re-enforce Vicksburg... The best 
way to counteract this is to concentrate your forces and advance 
against the enemy in Tennessee.” Rosecrans wired back several 
hours later that he was unaware of any re-enforcement from 
Bragg’s army going to Mississippi and soon after telegraphed: 
“We shall watch them closely, but do not think it good policy to 
advance on them for a few days....” Rosecrans did acknowledge 
at the end of his second message that new information made it 
probable that two or three brigades had departed for Missis- 
sippi. After the assault of May 22 on Vicksburg failed, Grant 
determined to besiege the stronghold. The fear of further Con- 
federate re-enforcement to Johnston prompted President Lin- 
coln on the 28th to wire Rosecrans: “I would not push you to 
any rashness, but I am very anxious that you do your utmost, 
short of rashness, to keep Bragg from getting off to help Johnston 
against Grant.” Rosecrans imme- 
diately responded: “Dispatch 
received. I will attend to it.” 
Rosecrans’ response 
to the President was an 
honest report of an ex- 
pected advance. He was 
anxious, however, to 
have Burnside support 
any movement by the 


Photos: 
Major General 
Alexander P. Stewart 
(top) and Major 
General Benjamin F. 
Cheatham 


Army of the Cumberland, and the two were close to effecting a 
coordinated move. The southernmost of Burnside’s smaller 
force was spread along a line running from Columbia, Ken- 
tucky (First Division, IX Corps) through Somerset (Fourth 
Division, IX Corps) then up through London, Mt. Vernon and 
Stanford (Second Division, IX Corps). On the 27th, Rosecrans 
wired Burnside: “I am very anxious to know how soon your troops 
will reach their destination. The time appears ripe for a move- 
ment here, and much depends upon the position of your forces...” 
On the 31st, Rosecrans wired Burnside: “...] deem it proper to 
say that I wish to make a forward movement within the next four 
days. It is of the utmost importance that your force be as far to the 
front as possible, so as to protect my left flank and be prepared to 
support me by an advance on McMinnville, if necessary....” 
Burnside’s column at Columbia, Ky was then the closest to 
McMinnville, and it would have taken a six day hard march 
(unopposed) to make the trip. Rosecrans and Burnside were 
almost ready for a movement, when, on June 3rd, Halleck or- 
dered Burnside to “...immediately dispatch 8,000 men to Gen- 
eral Grant at Vicksburg.” Burnside complied, sending the First 
and Second Divisions of the Ninth Corps. This detachment 
ended any thought of a substantive movement by Burnside who 
wired Rosecrans on June 3rd: “...my plans are all deranged.” After 
his order to Burnside, Halleck, later on the 3rd, wired Rosecrans: 
“Accounts received here indicate that Johnston is being heavily re- 
enforced from Bragg’s army. If you cannot hurt the enemy now, 
he will soon hurt you.” 

Having lost the support of Burnside on his left, “Old Rosey” 
decided to remain in place, and on June 8th, sought the coun- 
sel of his generals. In a confidential letter sent to his four corps 


Army of Tennessee Troop Strengths 


GENERAL BRAXTON BRAGG: 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL LEONIDAS POLK 
15,700 (includes 900 artillery and cavalry) 
XXX XX 
SA SW4 Major General Benjamin F. Cheatham 
(6,200) 


SOA Major General Jones M. Withers 
(8600) 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL WILLIAM J. HARDEE 
16,400 (includes 800 artillery and cavalry) 


XXX XX 
SOs = Major General Patrick R. Cleburne 
(7,600) 
4 Major General Alexander P. Stewart 
(8,000) 


Major General Joseph Wheeler 
(7,100) 


Brigadier General Nathan B. Forrest 
(4,500) 
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commanders, the thirteen division com- 
manders, and his cavalry chief, Rosecrans 
put forward some questions, the essence 
of which was: Has the enemy in our front 
been materially weakened by any detach- 
ments to Johnston or elsewhere? ; Can 
this army advance at this time with a 
strong reasonable chance of fighting a 
successful battle? Will an advance of our 
army at present prevent additional re-en- 
forcements being sent against Grant by 
the enemy in our front? Is an immediate 
or an early advance advisable? The poll 
came back overwhelmingly in the nega- 
tive to all questions. Significant was the 
opinion of Rosecrans’ most capable and 
trusted corps commander, Major Gen- 
eral George H. Thomas. The commander 
of the Fourteenth Army Corps re- 
sponded: “From the fullest information in 
my possession, derived from my own scouts 
and from information communicated to 
me by officers,....1 have no reason to be- 
lieve that the enemy’s forces in our front 
have been materially weakened by re-en- 
forcements sent against General Grant.” 
Thomas continued: “With the informa- 
tion before me, lam convinced that an ad- 
vance of this army would bring on a great 
battle, wih at least equal numbers opposed 
to us, and, unless we could gain a very de- 


BUT THEN AGAIN... 


Keith Poulter 


Every now and then, with the agree- 
ment of the author of an article, I’m go- 
ing to add my own (perhaps dissenting) 
comments. In this particular side-bar I 
have indulged in some shameless—but I 
think legitimate—Monday morning 
quarterbacking. I have not disagreed with 
a single factual statement in Ron 
Furqueron’s excellent article; I have dis- 
sented from the general view that this was 
one of Rosecrans’ finest hours. 

“If it had not been for the rains Rosecrans 
said he would have captured Bragg’s whole 
army here. When he started from 
Murfreesboro he expected to have got to 
this place in two days and a half but the 
rains keept him a week.” 

So wrote trooper Eli Hewitt of Company 
L, 15th Pennsylvania Cavalry, a member 
of Rosecrans’s escort company in a let- 
ter to his grandmother dated July 16th 
from Tullahoma. This reference to the 
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cided victory, we should find ourselves on 
an extended line of communications, 
which the enemy with his large cavalry 
force could constantly threaten and ren- 
der insecure, if not destroy entirely.” 
Rosecrans reported the results of his 
poll to Halleck on June 11: “I therefore 
counsel caution and patience at headquar- 
ters. Better wait a little to get all we can 
ready to insure the best results.” He then 
added that Washington should “...0b- 
serve a great military maxim, not to risk 
two great and decisive battles at the same 
time.” Halleck was unimpressed, and an- 
swered on June 12 that the maxim cited 
by Rosecrans did not apply under the 
present circumstances. Halleck further 
stated: “It will apply to a single army, but 
not to two armies acting independently of 
each other....If you are not strong enough 
to fight Bragg with a part of his troops ab- 
sent, you will not be able to fight him after 
the affair at Vicksburg is over and his 
troops return to your front.” Halleck then 
dismissed Rosecrans’ poll of his generals 
rather curtly by stating: “There is another 
military maxim, that ‘councils of 
war’never fight.’” The General-in- Chief 
then concluded: “I do not write this in a 
spirit of fault-finding, but to assure you 
that the prolonged inactivity of so large an 


weather represents half of Rosecrans’ af- 
ter-action rationalization of his failure to 
bring Bragg’s army to battle. The other 
half of the rationalization consisted of 
the claim that he had achieved success 
anyway, by maneuvering the Confeder- 
ates out of Middle Tennessee. Yet the 
record is quite clear that the “great ob- 
ject” of the campaign was not to compel 
Bragg to evacuate Middle Tennessee, but 
to crush his army. The story of the 
Tullahoma Campaign is Rosecrans’ fail- 
ure to do this. 

A glance at the map on page 33 will 
show that the chance of trapping the bulk 
of Bragg’s army north of the Duck River 
was slim. Located in and around 
Shelbyville, he could pull back across the 
river more swiftly than any enemy move 
could forestall him. It is equally appar- 
ent that once across the Elk River, his line 
of retreat was secure. If he was to be 
brought to battle, therefore, it would have 
to be in the area between the rivers, in 
the neighborhood of Tullahoma. If Bragg 
delayed his withdrawal long enough, 
there was a chance that fast marching 


army in the field is causing much com- 
plaint and dissatisfaction, not only in 
Washington, but throughout the country.” 
Still Rosecrans waited. On June 17, the 
day after Halleck’s blunt “Is it your in- 
tention to move” telegraph which was 
cited earlier, Burnside informed 
Rosecrans that he had launched an ex- 
pedition into East Tennessee and “am 
very much inclined to follow them with all 
my available amount of force...” The time 
for a move against Bragg was at hand. 


RAGG, who moved his head- 

quarters from Tullahoma to 

Shelbyville by May 18th, waited 

with no feeling of security in his 
position. He had decided on a vague de- 
fensive/offensive strategy whereby his 
army would remain on the defensive and 
attack only if a favorable opportunity 
presented itself. His plans were never un- 
derstood by his corps commanders. The 
poor relationship and mistrust that ex- 
isted between Bragg and his corps com- 
manders caused the Lieutenant Gener- 
als doubt as to what Bragg planned to 
do. On June 6, Bragg (from Shelbyville) 
informed Hardee: “All information indi- 
cates an advance by enemy. If I can....I 
shall draw him to this point and meet him 


Union infantry could beat him to 
Tullahoma. With the enemy athwart his 
communications, Bragg would have had 
no choice but to give battle, outnum- 
bered and outside of his entrenchments. 
However, the much greater distances to 
be traversed by the Union infantry made 
this too a slim chance at best. 


“Old Rosey” had 
finally taken fire, but it 


was too late. 


The best chance of bringing Bragg 
to battle was to spearhead the flanking 
columns with a large number of cavalry. 
The horsemen could then have moved 
ahead of the infantry to seize and destroy 
the bridges across the Elk River. The 
bridges at Bethpage and Allisonia, the lat- 
ter a 70 foot high wooden trestle bridge, 
were such that they could have been de- 
stroyed quite easily. A large mounted 
force, say Turchin’s division augmented 
by Wilder’s brigade, a force of over seven 
thousand men, would have been able to 
maintain itself in the face of relatively 


in front...” Bragg clearly wanted 
Rosecrans to make his main effort on 
the Shelbyville front, but there was no 
delineated plan of action. Hardee, whose 
troops manned what would be the criti- 
cal part of the front, displayed his con- 
fusion in a June 15 dispatch to Bragg: “J 
have received your telegram giving infor- 
mation that a heavy wagon train had left 
Nashville for Murfreesboro. An advance 
may or not be contemplated by the en- 
emy, but whether intended or not we 
should be prepared to meet it. I have 
thought that my command is too much 
scattered for easy concentration. One bri- 
gade (Brown’s) is at Jacob’s Store, another 
is between that point and Fairfield (Bates) 
and a third (Johnson) is at Fairfield. 
Cleburne’s Division is at Wartrace, with 
one Brigade at Bellbuckle. An enterpris- 
ing enemy could force a passage through 
Liberty Gap and cut my command in two, 
dividing the force about Hoover’s Gap 
from the force about Wartrace and Bell 
Buckle. It seems to me that Hoover’s Gap 
is too far removed to be defended stub- 
bornly, unless with a large force, for it can 
be turned by Reedyville and Bradyville, if 
it is your wish to dispute the passage of 
Hoover’s Gap the Brigade ought to re- 
main, otherwise, it ought to be brought 


small detachments of Confederate infan- 
try (such as that under Buckner), and 
could very probably have delayed the 
main Confederate force at the (de- 
stroyed) Elk River crossings long enough 
for the Union infantry to come up. 

The record makes it clear that such 
a conception played no part in Rose- 
crans’ plan. It is true that it was origi- 
nally intended that Turchin’s whole di- 
vision was to accompany Crittenden’s 
column. The division set off from 
Murfreesboro at 6.30 am on the 24th, 
but got no further than Cripple Creek 
(seven miles east of Murfreesboro) be- 
fore being ordered, at 1.00 p.m., to 
countermarch to assist Mitchell’s di- 
vision on the other flank. With the 
campaign barely begun, and Rosecrans 
and cavalry commander Stanley in 
close proximity, it is inconceivable that 
this change was made without 
Rosecrans’ knowledge and approval. 
Clearly, therefore, no major role was en- 
visioned for Turchin’s division on the 
left. This is confirmed by Rosecrans’ 


orders to Stanley on the 23rd “.....send 
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nearer to Wartrace. The dispositions of my 
forces was made with the belief we should 
fight at Tullahoma and in that view the 
concentration would be easy. If it is your 
intention to fight elsewhere, other dispo- 
sitions should be made.” 

When Hardee wrote this (June 15), 
he had Brown’s Brigade (four regiments 
and one battalion) next to the southern 
exit of Hoover’s Gap. By the time 
Rosecrans moved, this infantry had been 
withdrawn to Tullahoma (one regiment 
went to Shiloh Church, 4 miles east of 
Wartrace). Hardee obviously believed 
(and Bragg acquiesced) that the 1,400 
men of Brown’s Brigade better served the 
defensive scheme farther to the south. 
After their departure, the closest infan- 
try to Hoover’s Gap was the the Brigade 
of Brigadier General William Bate which 
was camped one mile northeast of 
Fairfield and four miles from the gap. As 
it turned out, the withdrawal of Brown’s 
Tennesseans was a serious error. To the 
west, Major General Patrick Cleburne 
had the foresight to post two regiments, 
the Fifth Arkansas and the Thirteenth 
and Fifteenth Arkansas consolidated, of 
Brigadier General St. John Liddell’s Bri- 
gade in Liberty Gap The strength of the 
two regiments in the gap was 540 men, 


a force toward McMinnville, and... another 
via Pocahontas.” The role of Turchin’s di- 
vision was simply to guard the army’s left 
flank; its role was defensive, not offen- 
sive. In Rosecrans’ plan it was a shield, 
not a spear. 

If the campaign was flawed in con- 
ception, it was also flawed in its execu- 
tion. The crux of the campaign was to 
move swiftly around the Confederate 
flank. Rosecrans’ orders of the 23rd 
specified that the troops were to move 
in “light marching order, taking the small- 
est amount of transportation and bag- 
gage.” By this point in the war he should 
have known that it was necessary to be 
far more specific, and to have competent 
staff officers ensure that the orders were 
followed. Instead, on June 27th the com- 
manding general found it necessary to 
send a message to General Crittenden, 
saying in part “The success of our whole 
movement depends upon throwing our 
forces upon that place (Tullahoma) at the 
earliest possible moment. Lighten up your 
trains if necessary; throw out everything 
but rations, forage and ammunition.... A 
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with the balance of the brigade, scarcely 
500 more, at Bellbuckle (about four and | 
one-half miles south of the southern end 
of the gap). Thus as the beginning of the 
campaign approached, the Confederate 
right and the roads to Manchester re- 
mained inadequately defended largely 
because Hardee was unsure about Bragg’s 
plans. The commanding general himself 
seemed to have a sense of foreboding 
about him. On June 20, Bragg wrote ina 
letter to his wife: “Our darkest hour may 
now be upon us.” 


to rout him out of his stronghold by ma- 
noeuvering by his right, until Bragg 
thought the blow would descend from that 
direction, then to develop his full strength 
in the hilly country about Manchester and 
force Bragg to battle on the retreat and out- 
side of his fortifications.” Rosecrans had 
developed a fairly good picture of Bragg’s 
defenses and troop dispositions by recon- 
naissances, interrogating civilians, and 
using spies (Bragg complained to Forrest 
on May 21: “Our lines are full of spies....”). 
By interrogating the locals, Rosecrans had 
gained a very accurate picture of the ter- 
rain, roads and gaps over which his army 
would have to pass. Rosecrans sent sev- 
eral reconnaissances in force during 
April, May, and June to probe the Con- 
federate defenses all along Bragg’s front. 
These expeditions, while gathering infor- 
mation on Bragg’s strength and disposi- 
tions, also kept Bragg confused as to 
where the main Federal thrust might fall. 
By the third week in June, the Confeder- 
ate high command ( Bragg and Wheeler, 
at least) were thinking that the main Fed- 
eral attack would come toward Shelby- 
ville, where the terrain was more level and 
advantageous for maneuver. 

Major General Joseph Wheeler, 
commanding the (continued on page 82...) 


OSECRANS carefully bided his | 
time, building up his supplies 
and keeping his plans to him- 
self. In fact, Rosecrans had de- 
termined that a frontal assault on Bragg’s 
position would be too costly and had de- 
termined to maneuver the Confederates 
out of their line. “I was determined to ren- 
der useless their intrenchments, and, if 
possible, secure their line of retreat by turn- 
ing their right and moving on the railroad 
bridge across the Elk River. This would 
compel a battle on our own ground or 
drive them on a disadvantageous line of 
retreat.” General Stanley wrote after the 
war: “The position of Bragg’s army being 
well known, General Rosecrans planned 


imperil the army by luxuries unworthy 

~ “of a soldier. Second. The general 

= ‘commanding directs that all 
y 

baggage trains be reduced 

, to the minimum. To ef- 


Thomas was rightly 
concerned with the 
threat to his right 

flank from 
Bragg’s army. 


Photo: Major General 
George H. Thomas 


fect this, all tents, ex- 
cept shelter tents and 
one wall tent to each 
regiment, will be 
dispensed with. The 
ammunition now 
carried in the com- 
pany wagons will be 
turned over to the di- 
vision ordnance officers. 
This will enable the trans- 
; portation of each regiment 
to be reduced 7 wagons, which re- 
duction will be made at once. All commis- 
sioned officers will hereafter carry one ra- 
tion on their person. Third. All knapsacks 
will be sent to the rear, and nothing will 
be carried by the men except shelter tents, 
blankets, 1 shirt, 1 pair of socks, 1 pair of 
drawers. Fourth. Corps and division com- 
manders will be held responsible for the 
throwing out of — (continued on page 82...) 


serious mistake has 
been made by all our 
commands in bringing 
too much baggage.” And 
again, on the 28th, in a 
message to Thomas, re- 
peated to Crittenden and 
McCook: “The general com- 
manding has noted with regret the crimi- 
nal neglect to obey department orders in 
reference to the reduction of baggage. If this 
army fails in the great object of the present 
movement, it will be mainly due to the fact 
that our wagons have been loaded down 
with unauthorized baggage. Officers and 
soldiers who are ready to die in the field 
do not hesitate to disgrace themselves and 
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TURNING POINT: 


j 4 AST YEAR A MAJOR NEW CIVIL WAR EXHIBITION 


opened at the Atlanta History Center in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Central to the exhibition are artifacts drawn from the 5,000 
item DuBose Collection, donated to the Museum between 1985 and 
1989. Included in the 9,200 square foot permanent exhibition, the 
largest in the southeast, are Union and Confederate firearms, uni- 
forms and accoutrements, flags, etc. Notable items include the 10 x 
20 foot Confederate flag flying over the city of Atlanta when it sur- 
rendered, the ensign supposedly flown on Farragut’s flagship at the 
Battle of Mobile Bay, logbooks of the CSS Shenandoah, swords of 
Confederate generals Patrick Cleburne and Howell Cobb, a large 
bullet mold used at the Atlanta Arsenal, a desk belonging to Gen- 
eral James Longstreet, a New York sharpshooter’s uniform, and 
more, 

Items from several other collections are also included in the 
Turning Point exhibition, most notably from the Thomas Swift 
|| Dickey Ordnance Collection and that of the United Daughters of 
| the Confederacy—whose artifacts include the uniform coat of Gen- 
| eral John B. Gordon. The largest single items are a Union 6-mule 

wagon used in the Atlanta Campaign, and a 3 inch ordnance rifle 
on its original carriage. 
a The items on display are supplemented by photographs, ex- 
a planatory text, vignettes, and four interactive video programs (1860. 
Year of Crisis, Now We Are Men, Fighting to Win, and Fighting to 
Survive). Three “turning point” rooms, each consisting of a the- 
“sack” coats. ater with a 7-minute video program and/or a photographic mural, 
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The exhibition is located in the DuBose Gallery of the Atlanta History 
130 West Paces Ferry Road, Atlanta, GA 30305-1366. Telep 
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draw together events for 1862, 1863, and 1864—presented as turn- 
ing points when the war could have gone either way. The exhibit’s 
final room features a video program entitled “The Search for Mean- 
ing,” a video challenging visitors to think about the legacies of the 
Civil War. 

Says Gordon L. Jones, Curator of Military History, “We think 
Turning Point is one of the few Civil War exhibits where anybody, 
no matter what their level of interest or knowledge, can get a clear 
overall view of what happened, why it happened, and why it’s im- 
portant—all with a powerful emotional punch and an incredible 


collection of objects!” 


1. Refugee family clothing, 1864. As the armies clashed through 
the hot summer of 1864, thousands of Georgians fled their 
homes to escape the fighting. The Smith family of Roswell 
packed their belongings into shipping boxes and went south to 
Valdosta, Georgia. 

2. Officer’s frock coat worn by Lt. George 
Young of the 149th New York Infantry 
when he was wounded at the Battle of 
Peachtree Creek. Young was wounded in 
the leg, ending his army service. 

3. U.S. issue fatigue or “sack” coat; U.S, issue 
tin canteen; C.S. issue cartridge box from 
the Baton Rouge, La., arsenal; C.S. issue 
knapsack imported from England. 
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4. Georgia-made Confederate ammunition and weapons, 1864. The conflict 
jluseum at the History Center, turned small Georgia towns, such as Atlanta, Augusta and Macon, into manu- 
ne: (404) 814 4000 facturing centers for the tools of war. Because of their war production, these 
towns would also be the target of a vengeful Union army in 1864. 
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Sherman’s 


Great Cavalry 


Raid 


William R. Scaife 


URING MUCH OF THE CAMPAIGN for Atlanta, 
D General William T. Sherman showed little confidence 

that his mounted arm could hold their own against 
the opposing Confederate cavalry of General Joseph Wheeler. 
He accordingly waited until late July of 1864 before commit- 
ting it to a major offensive operation—the results of which 
would do nothing to change his misgivings about his horse- 
men. The operation, known as the “Great Cavalry Raid” would 
result in one of the few decisive victories of the campaign for 


the Confederates— and come very near destroying Sherman’s 
entire mounted force. 


General Edward M. McCook’s cavalry division, which had 
acquitted itself so creditably in the early stages of the campaign, 
would unluckily suffer most heavily in the Great Raid. Back in 
May, Confederate General Joseph E. Johnston had tricked 
Sherman into dividing his advancing columns and set up an 
ambush for the smaller column near Cassville, a maneuver which 
many historians consider the best chance Johnston would ever 
have to strike an effective counter blow against Sherman’s su- 
perior forces. McCook’s cavalry, having been sent on a mission 
to strike the railroad, accidently collided with the rear of John 
B. Hood’s Confederate column as it marched northward to 
spring the ambush. Thinking he was being attacked by a large 
force of infantry, Hood changed front and abandoned his posi- 
tion, thus missing the opportunity to pull off the ambush. And 
in early July, McCook had made a key crossing of the 
Chattahoochee River, the last remaining natural barrier before 
Atlanta. McCook described the crossing made at Cochran’s 
Ferry on July 9: 

“Tt was deep, and he [Brownlow] took them over 
naked, nothing but guns, cartridge boxes and hats. They drove 
the enemy out of their rifle pits, captured a non-commissioned 
officer, 3 men and two boats on the other side. They would have 
got more, but the rebels had the advantage in running through 
the bushes with clothes on. It was certainly one of the funniest 
sights of the war, and a very successful raid for naked men to 
make.” 

Sherman’s plan was to send three divisions of almost 10,000 
picked cavalry in a deep pincer movement to the south of At- 
lanta on July 27. Edward M. McCook’s division was to strike 
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“It was certainly one of the funniest sights 
of the war, and a very successful raid for 
naked men to make.” 

Photo: General Edward M. McCook, National Archives 


from the west, crossing the Chattahoochee River below 
Campbellton, while George Stoneman’s and Kenner Garrard’s 
divisions struck from the east—all three divisions converging 
on Atlanta’a only remaining railroad near Lovejoy’s Station, 26 
miles below Atlanta on the evening of July 28. They would then 
proceed southward toward Macon, destroying the Macon & 
Western Railroad as they went. Sherman’s Special Field Orders 
No. 42 on July 25 contained the following admonishment: 
se lseeeeve The railroad when reached must be substan- 
tially destroyed for a distance of from two to three miles, 
telegraph wires pulled down and hid in water or carried away.” 
Before the raid got under way, George Stoneman requested 
permission to continue fifty miles southwest of Macon to Camp 
Sumter, the Confederate prisoner of war camp better known as 
Andersonville, to attempt to liberate the 30,000 Federal prison- 
ers confined there. Apparently charmed with the idea, Sherman 
agreed to the Andersonville mission and telegraphed General 
Halleck in Washington on July 16: 
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“I send by the right a force of about 3,500 cavalry 
under General McCook, and round by the left about 5,000 
cavalry, under Stoneman, with orders to reach the railroad 
about Griffin. I also have consented that Stoneman, if he finds 
it feasible, may with his division proper, go to Macon and 
attempt the release of our officers prisoner there, and then to 
Andersonville to release 20,000 of our men there. This is 
probably more than he can accomplish, but it is worthy of a 
determined effort.” 


Sherman then dispatched Stoneman: 

“You may, after having fulfilled my present orders, 
send General Garrard back to the left flank of the army, and 
proceed with your command proper to accomplish both or either 
of the objects named [Macon or Andersonville] ..........++. if you 
can bring to the army any or all of those prisoners of war, it will 
be an achievement that will entitle you and the men of your 
command to the love and admiration of the whole country.” 

Neither Sherman nor Stoneman apparently gave much 
thought to how 30,000 weak and emaciated men could make 
their way on foot through 100 miles of hostile territory to reach 
the Federal lines, once they had been freed by Stoneman’s cav- 
alrymen. 

The 41 year old Stoneman’s career had been less than dis- 
tinguished and he had been sent to Sherman as a reject from 
the Army of the Potomac after a poor performance at Chan- 
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cellorsville, a sick leave and a stint of bureau service in Wash- 
ington. He apparently felt a need to restore his tarnished repu- 
tation and became obsessed with freeing the prisoners, which 
he felt would make him national hero overnight. He therefore 
took it upon himself to go to Andersonville first, free the pris- 
oners, then return and destroy the railroad in accordance with 
Sherman’s orders. But he neglected to inform Garrard or 
McCook of his intended deviation from the original plan and 
in so doing, doomed the entire mission to failure. 

The raid got under way on the morning of July 27, McCook 
crossing the Chattahoochee River and heading through Palmetto 
and Fayetteville toward Lovejoy’s Station, while Garrard moved 
to Flat Rock on the South River—where he was to join Stoneman 
and then proceed to the rendezvous with McCook at Lovejoy’s 
Station on the Macon and Western Railroad south of Atlanta. 
McCook, with the brigades of John T. Croxton, William H. 
Torrey and Thomas J. Harrison, crossed the Chattahoochee on 
a pontoon bridge at Smith’s Ferry, six miles below Campbellton. 
The Ist Wisconsin Regiment of Torrey’s brigade screened 
McCook’s left flank during the operation and was attacked by 
Colonel Thomas H. Harrison’s (Confederate) brigade of Will- 
iam H. Jackson’s cavalry. The Ist Wisconsin’s commander, Major 
Nathan Paine, was killed and his regiment driven back across 
the Chattahoochee, but the diversion enabled McCook’s main 
force to cross the river undetected. 
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Courtesy Library of Congress 


By noon on July 27, 
Confederate General Joseph 
Wheeler had detected the 
massive Federal movement 
and sent John H. Kelly with 
the brigades of Colonel 
George G. Dibrell and Colo- 
nel Robert H. Anderson to 
intercept Garrard, who was 
encamped on Snapfinger 
Creek, near the point where 
it entered South River. Since 
Garrard had been ordered to remain near Flat Rock and wait 
for Stoneman to join him, he pulled back to Latimer’s Corner, 
now the community of Belmont on the Covington Highway, 
and remained there. Wheeler then learned that Stoneman, with 
another division was moving toward Macon and, shortly there- 
after, received word from General Hood’s headquarters that still 
another large cavalry force (McCook) was moving around the 
Confederate left and appeared too large to be checked by Gen- 
eral William H. Jackson’s under-strength division of cavalry. 
Wheeler reacted quickly. Leaving George D. Dibrell’s brigade 
with John H. Kelly at Latimer’s Corner to watch Garrard, he 
sent Alfred Iverson with Iverson’s own brigade, William Wirt 
Allen’s and William C. P. Breckinridge’s brigades, to pursue 
Stoneman in the direction of Macon, with orders to, “....attack 
Stoneman wherever found.” Wheeler then moved with Henry 
Ashby’s and Robert H. Anderson’s brigades to the west to help 
William H. Jackson’s cavalry division contend with McCook. 

The western half of the great Federal pincer movement un- 
der General Edward M. McCook proceeded to Palmetto with 
Torrey’s brigade in the lead, followed by Croxton and Harrison. 
They tore up some two miles of railroad and telegraph lines at 
Palmetto, then continued along the Fayetteville Road, where 
they encountered a long Confederate wagon train. They cap- 
tured some 300 guards and wagoners, burned 500 wagons and 
killed the horses and mules with their sabres, lest gunfire di- 
vulge their presence to the enemy. 

Lieutenant Granville C. West of the 4th Regiment of Ken- 
tucky (Federal) Mounted Infantry of Croxton’s brigade de- 
scribed the butcher of the animals: 

“Whenever a soldier saw a chance to make an advan- 
tageous trade in horses he generally did so, if he had time to 
make the change, otherwise he was likely to run his sword or 
sabre through the neck or heart of the horse or mule and leave 
him dead or disabled, and hundreds of them were thus sabred, 
maimed or killed. It may be said that this was cruel. Admitted. 
No one denies that it was cruel. But it was war, and war is cruel.” 

McCook continued eastward through Fayetteville, across 
the Flint River to Lovejoy’s Station, the appointed rendezvous 
with Stoneman and Garrard, arriving there at 7:00 a.m. on July 
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29. His troopers destroyed railroad track and 
telegraph lines near Lovejoy’s until 2:00 p.m., 
when McCook learned that Wheeler’s cavalry 
was between his position and McDonough, 
from which direction he expected Stoneman 
and Garrard to approach Lovejoy’s Station. 
McCook therefore decided to return to the 
Chattahoochee River by way of Fayetteville 
and Newnan and moved out with Torrey’s 
brigade, under Colonel Horace Lamson, in 
the lead, followed by Colonel Thomas J. 
Harrison’s brigade, with Colonel John T. 
Croxton’s brigade bringing up the rear. 

Wheeler took out after McCook’s retreat- 
ing column and pursued it relentlessly, with 
Lawrence S. Ross’ Texas Brigade swinging in 
from the northeast in an attempt to separate 
Croxton’s rear brigade from the main column, 
while Wheeler, with Henry M. Ashby’s bri- 
gade, pressed from the rear. McCook’s men, 
who had little or no sleep for two days and 
nights, were nearing exhaustion. Some fell 
asleep in the saddle and weary horses and 
mules could scarcely be coaxed along. Large 
numbers of Confederate prisoners from the 
captured wagon train, which accompanied 
McCook’s column, escaped and others mis- 
led their captors into taking wrong turns at 
critical crossroads. About mid way between 
Fayetteville and Newnan and three miles west 
of Line Creek, Colonel Henry M. Ashby’s bri- 
gade overtook McCook’s rear guard from the 
4th Kentucky Mounted Infantry. Lieutenant 
Granville C. West, who commanded the rear 
guard, described how they were overtaken 
and surrounded, but still managed to avoid 
capture: 

“The light of the morning disclosed 
the enemy in every direction, and swarming 
ADOUE US....2004 the force in my front had come 
up in speaking distance. The officer in 
command bawled out to me, ‘SURRENDER 
YOU DAMN YANKEE)........ With scornful 
contempt, I told him to, ‘GO TO 
Af BE ee I raised my sword and pointed 
in the direction of the way to go—for an 
order could not be heard in the strife—and 
put the spurs to my horse. It was a reckless 
move but the effect was instantaneous. A 
convulsive tremor, a rush, and, in defiance of 
a chorus of demands to surrender, we were 
out, and away, and gone.” 

McCook had hoped to find temporary 
refuge from Wheeler’s harassing attacks in the 
town of Newnan, but was in for yet another 
surprise. Brigadier General Philip D. 
Roddey’s 550 man brigade of dismounted 
cavalry had been moving by rail from Mis- 
sissippi to reinforce Hood’s army in Atlanta, 
but was stranded in Newnan when McCook 


destroyed the Atlanta & West Point Railroad at Palmetto on 
July 28. As the advance units of McCook’s column, Company 
D and Company E of the 8th Indiana Regiment of Harrison’s 
brigade, moved into Newnan, they were confronted by Roddey’s 
Brigade in line of battle and driven from town. McCook there- 
fore decided to bypass Newnan to the south, along a narrow, 
twisting route called the Ricketyback Road. But Wheeler con- 
tinued his aggressive pursuit, sending Colonel Henry M. Ashby 
with about 200 men of the 2nd and 5th Tennessee regiments 
through Newnan and down the LaGrange (now Old Corinth) 
Road to intercept the head of McCook’s column—while 
Wheeler, with Ross and part and Harrison’s brigades moved 
southward to strike the column in flank. 


Battle of Brown’s Mill 


ORREY’S BRIGADE LED MCCOOK’S COLUMN 

with the 2nd Kentucky Regiment on the point, fol- 

lowed by the 4th Indiana, then the pack train, ambu- 
lances and prisoners, followed by the 3 inch ordnance rifles of 
Lieutenant Martin Miller’s 18th Indiana Battery of Horse Ar- 
tillery and finally the 2nd Indiana Regiment. The 8th Iowa, 
4th Kentucky, and Ist Tennessee regiments of Croxton’s bri- 
gade followed, then the 4th Tennessee and 5th Iowa regiments 
of Harrison’s brigade, followed by the rear guard of the 8th 
Indiana Regiment. When the head of the column reached the 
LaGrange Road, it was struck hard by Colonel Henry M. Ashby’s 
Confederates and the three leading regiments were scattered. 
Major George H. Purdy of the 4th Indiana Regiment led the 
survivors of the 4th Indiana, 2nd Indiana and the 4th Ken- 
tucky to the northwest some 15 miles to the Chattahoochee 
River, where they crossed about 20 miles below Moore's Bridge 
and eventually made their way back to Marietta. 

The scattering of Torrey’s lead brigade left Lieutenant Mar- 
tin Miller’s Horse Artillery near the head of the column, where 
they unlimbered their two 3 inch ordnance rifles and fired can- 
ister into Ashby’s attackers until their ammunition was ex- 
hausted. They then spiked the guns, chopped the carriages and 
limbers to pieces with axes, and the artillerymen mounted the 
battery mules and fled to the south. 

Ross’s Texas Brigade struck Croxton’s brigade in the cen- 
ter and Thomas H. Harrison’s Confederate brigade struck Tho- 
mas J. Harrison’s Federal brigade at the rear of the column with 
such ferocity that McCook summoned his brigade command- 
ers and instructed each to try to break out wherever possible, 
in an, “every man for himself,” operation. 

Colonel James P. Brownlow led the 1st Tennessee and 4th 
Kentucky of Croxton’s brigade through the encirclement to 
the northwest and crossed the Chattahoochee near 
Campbellton. But when Colonel Croxton went back to direct 
the 8th Iowa along the same route, he found the regiment had 
been cut to pieces and all had been killed or captured except 
Major Richard Root, Captain John Dance, Lieutenant Jackson 
Morrow and 10 privates. Colonel Croxton then found him- 
self cut off and only by abandoning his horse and hiding in 
the woods, was he able to avoid capture and eventually escape 
to the Federal lines, on foot. 

Colonel Thomas J. Harrison, who commanded the trail- 
ing brigade in McCook’s column, was surrounded and forced 
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to surrender with 60 officers and men. Colonel Fielder A. Jones 
extricated what was left of the 8th Indiana, 5th Iowa and 4th 
Tennessee regiments of Harrison’s brigade and fled first to the 
south, then to the west—where he joined McCook with what 
was left of the 2nd and 4th Indiana regiments and Martin Miller’s 
mule-mounted cannoneers. McCook’s and Jones’ combined 
forces crossed Sandy Creek in the vicinity of Brown’s Mill, a 
mile south of the battlefield, and fled to the southwest, crossing 
the Chattahoochee at Philpot’s Ferry, south of Franklin—and 
finally reaching Marietta six days later. 

Edward M. McCook’s report on the engagement at Brown’s 
Mill was brief and to the point: 

“I was finally completely surrounded, and compelled to 
abandon everything that would impede me in order to cut my 
way through. I ordered Colonels Croxton and Torry [Torrey] to 
cut through with their brigades. I took Colonel Jones with me 
and got through 1200 men, by a charge in column, and crossed 
the river below Franklin. Colonel Dow [Dorr?], Colonel Torry 
and Major Austin were wounded; Major Paine killed; Colonel 
Harrison missing, supposed to be a prisoner. My loss heavy. No 
co-operation from Stoneman.” 

Joseph Wheeler’s dispatch from Newnan following the 
battle was even briefer than McCook’s, but could hardly have 
covered the subject more lucidly: 
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“We have just completed the killing, capturing and 
breaking up of the entire raiding party under General McCook.” 

In the meantime, George Stoneman’s command, which 
formed the east wing of the great pincer movement, left Decatur 
on the morning of July 27. His force consisted of the 5th and 
6th Indiana regiments brigaded under Colonel James Biddle, 
the Ist and 11th Kentucky regiments under Colonel Silas Adams, 
the 14th Illinois, 8th Michigan and part of the Ist Ohio Squad- 
ron under Colonel Horace Capron and a section of the 24th 
Indiana Battery of Artillery with two 3 inch ordnance rifles—a 
total force of 2,112 men, including Stoneman and a personal 
staff of seven. But instead of taking the most direct route to the 
appointed rendezvous point directly south of Atlanta, they 
crossed the Ocmulgee (Yellow) River near Conyers, then con- 
tinued to the southeast toward Macon along the east bank of 
the Ocmulgee River, passing through Covington on July 28 and 
Monticello on the 29th. 

The town of Griswoldville had been established 10 miles 
east of Macon on the Georgia Central railroad during the 1840's 
by industrial entrepreneur, Samuel Griswold. The small manu- 
facturing community contained a pistol factory which turned 
out Colt Navy Repeaters, a brick plant, saw mill, soap, candle 
and furniture factories and several hundred houses for workers 
and slaves. As Stoneman approached the area, one of Griswold’s 
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slaves, a negro named Minor, ran away and joined the Federal 
cavalry force, offering his services as a guide. With the aid of 
his new found guide, Stoneman embarked on a spree of burn- 
ing and pillaging along the Georgia Central Railroad east of 
Macon, doing extensive damage to the railroad, rolling stock 
and private property in and near the communities of Gordon, 
Emmet Station, McIntyre and Toombsboro. 

On July 30, Stoneman concentrated his division and ad- 
vanced on Macon from the east, but when he reached Dunlop's 
Farm on the high ground east of the Ocmulgee River, was con- 
fronted by General Howell Cobb with a force of Georgia Militia 
and home guard units, entrenched with artillery support. 
Stoneman decided against attacking such a formidable posi- 
tion and ordered his division to bypass Macon and to move 
southward in the direction of Andersonville. But General Howell 
Cobb had a trick up his sleeve, intentionally allowing several of 
his pickets to be captured—each of whom, upon interrogation, 
told their captors the same story—that some 1500 Confederate 
cavalrymen were entering Macon to reinforce the garrison. At 
that point Stoneman appears to have lost his zeal for freeing the 
prisoners at Andersonville and turned his entire column north- 
ward in the direction of Clinton, and unknowingly, directly into 
the face of Alfred Iverson’s pursuing Confederate forces. 


Battle of Sunshine Church 


HEN STONEMAN APPROACHED the small 

hamlet of Round Oak, some 18 miles north of Ma- 

con, on July 31, he found Alfred Iverson’s division 
drawn up and waiting for him. Iverson had spent much of his 
childhood at nearby Clinton and Wheeler had selected him to 
lead the mission in pursuit of Stoneman because of his famil- 
iarity with the area between Macon and Atlanta. He had se- 
lected his ground well, on a ridge just north of Sunshine Church, 
where the gently rolling terrain suddenly became more rug- 
ged, with several deep ravines running perpendicular to the 
road. He formed his men in an inverted “V,” with the open end 
facing Stoneman and placed his artillery, under Lieutenant 
Nathan Davis, in the center and on the flanks. Stoneman first 
tried to overrun Iverson’s position and escape to the north, but 
the “V” configuration of the Confederate line forced 
Stoneman’s troops toward the center, where they received an 
ever increasing enfilading fire from both sides. Iverson then 
sent several small mounted parties southward around 
Stoneman’s flanks, where they then turned and came gallop- 
ing northward into the Federal rear, shooting and yelling as 
they went. Stoneman assumed they were the imaginary horse- 
man he had been told about at Macon and concluded that he 
was surrounded. At 4:00 p.m. Stoneman assembled his staff 
and brigade commanders and informed them that he would 
himself remain with Biddle’s brigade as a rear guard and hold 
off the enemy until Adams and Capron could move to the right 
and north and escape with their brigades. Just as Stoneman 
was issuing his final instructions, Iverson’s Confederates 
mounted a general attack along the entire line, causing Silas 
Adams’ brigade, in Stoneman’s center, to suddenly break for 
the rear. Colonel Horace Capron described the fiasco that fol- 
lowed: 

“The sudden retreat of Adam's brigade opened a wide 

gap in our line, through which the enemy plunged in a wild rush 


General Howell Cobb, Natinal Archives 


toward the rear, where our horses were. The men of my brigade 
for a few minutes maintained their alignment, meanwhile 
casting wistful glances toward their horses..... Nothing is more 
demoralizing to a cavalryman fighting dismounted as to find his 
horse in danger of capture. In the race for their possession every 
man had opportunity to notice his pitiable condition, encum- 
bered with heavy cavalry boots, as the nimble-footed infantry- 
men passed him in the race. When he reflected that he was a 
hundred miles in rear of the enemy’s lines, with an immense 
army interposed between him and freedom, he wanted his horse, 
and many a man lost his life in trying to get one. MY KING- 
DOM FOR A HORSE!” 

Adams and Capron fled to the east, then turned north and 
escaped, while Stoneman remained with Biddle’s rear guard. 
Stoneman was captured on the hill which now bears his name 
near the center of the battlefield, along with Colonel James 
Biddle, Minor, his negro guide, and almost 600 officers and men. 
The Confederates immediately hanged Minor, from the nearest 
tree and were preparing the same fate for Stoneman when Con- 
federate officers halted the execution. Stoneman is said to have 
openly wept when told after his capture that he had surren- 
dered to a force little over half the size of his own. He was sent 
to Macon, where he remained a prisoner of war until exchanged 
in September for Confederate Brigadier General Daniel C. 
Govan. On August 6, Stoneman wrote Sherman from his prison 
cell in Macon: 

“Without entering into particulars, we were 
whipped.....My own horse had been shot under me and I was 
scarcely able to mount the only one I could find to replace the 
one I had lost, and our chances of escape were so small that I 
consented to be taken a prisoner of war, and as such, our 
treatment has been everything that could be expected........ I feel 
better satisfied to be a prisoner of war, much as I hate it, than 
to be amongst those who owe their escape to considerations of 
self-preservation.” 

Adams’ and Capron’s brigades fled northward, Adams by 
way of Eatonton and Capron by Rutledge, rejoining forces at 
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Madison on August 1 and proceeding on toward Athens. But 
when they were confronted by Captain Edward P. Lumpkin’s 
Mitchell Thunderbolts, at the bridge over the Middle Oconee 
River four miles southwest of Athens, both brigades turned to 
the west, Capron by the Hog Mountain Road to Jug Tavern (now 
Winder), while Adams bore north until he finally reached the 
Federal lines at Marietta on August 4. 

Capron passed through Jug Tavern and encamped about 
five miles to the northwest at King’s Tanyard, sending Major 
Francis M. Davidson’s battalion of the 14th Illinois a mile to his 
rear as pickets. Several hundred negro refugees had followed 
Capron’s column, apparently expecting some measure of pro- 
tection from the Federal cavalry, and bivouacked between 
Capron’s main camp and Davidson’s pickets. 


Battle of King’s Tanyard 


VERSON’S CONFEDERATES clung tenaciously to the 
I rear of the fleeing Federals, with Colonel William C. P. 

Breckinridge’s Kentucky Brigade in the lead. During the 
night of August 2, Breckinridge halted and selected 85 men 
with the freshest horses and sent them ahead under Major Ri- 
chard Bowles, with orders to attack the enemy wherever found. 
Just before dawn on August 3, Major Bowles’ advance party 
surprised Capron’s sleeping men and stampeded them, along 
with the negro refugees camped nearby, in what was known as 
the Battle of King’s Tanyard. Most of Capron’s brigade was cap- 
tured and Capron himself reached the Federal lines four days 
later, on foot. He later penned a vivid account of his Odyssey, 
which read in part: 

“T had scarcely lost consciousness in sleep, when I was 
suddenly aroused by the most unearthly yells and screams, 
mingled with pistol shots. It appears that a considerable force of 
the enemy came up with our rear....flanked Davidson’s picket, 
which was probably asleep, and charged directly across the negro 
camp upon us. Every darkey, mule, horse and donkey were 
driven pel-mell upon our poor, worn out troops. Brave men as 
ever drew a sabre in battle ran past their officers in a confused, 
frenzied mass towards the bridge [over Mulberry Creek]. As the 
crowd poured upon it, the bridge gave way with a crash, 
followed by the cries of the wounded men. Then commenced 
another haphazard ride, which not only tried the mettle of our 
steeds, but our own nerves as well. Ditch after ditch, fence after 
fence, was scaled, thickets of briers and scrubby trees were 
brushed through at breakneck speed, while now and then a rifle 
ball cut the branches from around us, but the thoughts of the 
terrible suffering in a rebel prison-pen had by far the most 
powerful influence to stimulate us to renewed exertion.” 


General Sherman after the S.C. campaign 
against General Wheeler said: 


“In the event of war with a foreign 
country, Joe Wheeler is the man to 
command the Cavalry of our Army.” 
Photo of Joseph Wheeler, C.S.A. 


National Archives 
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While both Stoneman and McCook’s divisions were being 
effectively destroyed by Wheeler’s cavalry, Kenner Garrard re- 
mained relatively inactive with his force of some 3,500. Since 
his orders had been to remain near Flat Rock until joined by 
Stoneman, he took no initiative even when it became obvious 
that Stoneman was not going to put in an appearance. Garrard 
explained in his report: 

“On the 27th the division was placed under General 
Stoneman, who ordered it to Flat Rock, and abandoned it to its 
fate. ... They [the Confederates] showed no line of battle, and 
would fall back as we advanced, and then follow to observe us. 
My examinations did not take the body of my command near 
the railroad, and to break the road would require three or four 
days. I did not deem it advisable to attempt it.” 

Both Stoneman and McCook had broken communications 
with the main Federal army during the raid and as Sherman 
waited anxiously, the bad news began to trickle in. The first of 
McCook’s command to come in was Colonel Brownlow, who 
arrived at Marietta during the night of July 31 with only 28 
men, followed by Major Purdy on August 1, with 280 men of 
Torrey’s brigade. On August 1, Sherman telegraphed General 
Halleck in Washington: 

“Colonel Brownlow reports that he reached Marietta, 
having escaped from the disaster that overtook McCook’s 
expedition at Newnan. After a hard fight McCook had to 
surrender. I can hardly believe it, as he had 3,000 picked 
cavalrymen.” 

On August 4, Colonel Silas Adams arrived from Stoneman’s 
command with only 490 men and on August 5, McCook came 
in with the remnants of Torrey’s brigade, accompanied by Colo- 
nel Fielder A. Jones with what was left of Harrison’s brigade 
and the men of Miller’s artillery, unceremoniously mounted on 
the battery mules. Colonel Capron came in on foot on August 
7 and Colonel Croxton and his orderly arrived shortly thereaf- 
ter, also on foot. 


Colonel Israel Garrard, who assumed 
command after Stoneman’s surrender at 
Sunshine Church, reported losses in the 
Great Raid of 10 killed, 26 wounded and 
1,229 missing out of an original force of 
2,112, or 58 percent. McCook filed no re- 
port of casualties but official returns on 
August 8 reported 1,139 Total Present for 
Duty, with only 536 Mounted and 
Equipped, out of an original force of 
3,600—indicating a loss of 2,461, or 68 per- 
cent. Kenner Garrard’s lack of initiative had 
saved his division from all combat, save 
some light skirmishing and official returns 
for August 8 gave his strength as 3,528 To- 
tal Present for Duty—substantially the 
same as were reported before the raid 
started. 

The Great Cavalry Raid had ended in 
the most spectacular Confederate victory 
of the campaign and enough horses were 
captured from Stoneman’s command alone 
to allow Joseph Lewis’ Kentucky Orphan 
Brigade to be fully mounted at Palmetto in 
September. General Joseph Wheeler 
summed up the Great Cavalry Raid in two 
sentences: 

“This proved to be a picked body 
of cavalry, and its destruction destroyed the 
flower of Sherman’s vast cavalry organiza- 
tion. Thus ended in ignominious defeat 
and destruction, the most stupendous 
cavalry operation of the war.” 

Sherman’s dispatches left little doubt 
as to his reaction to the Great Cavalry Raid. 
On August 2, he wrote George H. Thomas: 

“Tam quite unwell today. Please 
do all that is possible to organize a force of 
cavalry about Marietta, composed of 
Kilpatrick’s division and such of General 
McCook’s as have returned.” 

On August 7, he wrote General Halleck 
in Washington and came about as near as 
he would ever come to apologizing for his 
actions: 

“In order that you may have a 
proper understanding of the recent cavalry 
operations from this army that terminated 
somewhat unsuccessfully, I will 
explain..... Nothing but the natural and 
intense desire to accomplish an end so 
inviting to one’s feelings [release of the 
prisoners at Andersonville] would have 
drawn me to commit a military mistake, at 
such a crisis, as that of dividing and risking 
my cavalry, so necessary to the success of 
my campaign.” 

In his official report, written some six 
weeks later, Sherman summarized the ill- 
fated expedition: 
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“T estimated this joint cavalry could whip all of 
Wheeler's cavalry, and could otherwise accomplish its task, and I 
think so still. His [Stoneman’s] mistake was in not making the 
first concentration with Generals McCook and Garrard near 
Lovejoy’s, according to his orders, which is yet unexplained. 
General McCook is entitled to much credit for saving his 
command, which was endangered by the failure of General 
Stoneman to reach Lovejoy’s. But on the whole the cavalry raid 
is not deemed a success...” 


Killpatick’s Raid 


OLLOWING THE “GREAT RAID,” Confederate 
F General Hood decided that Wheeler had so crippled 

the Federal cavalry that he would stage a raid of his 
own, and on August 10, sent Wheeler out to the north with eight 
brigades of some 4,000 men. Wheeler destroyed track at 
Marietta, Cassville and Calhoun, then moved through Dalton 
and into Tennessee, attacking Federal installations at 
McMinnville and Franklin—and after a month crossed the Ten- 
nessee River near Tuscumbia and returned to Atlanta. But the 
raid did little permanent damage to Sherman’s supply lines and 
failed to distract him from his primary objective—Atlanta. 
When Sherman heard of Wheeler’s movement, he decided to 
make one more effort to break the railroad south of Atlanta 
with his cavalry. He reinforced Judson Kilpatrick’s cavalry divi- 
sion with two brigades from Kenner Garrard’s division and or- 
dered Kilpatrick to attack the Atlanta & West Point and Macon 
& Western railroads south of the city. 

Kilpatrick left Sandtown, near the Chattahoochee River west 
of Atlanta, on the evening of August 18 with some 4,500 men. 
His force was made up of the 3rd Indiana and 5th Iowa regi- 
ments brigaded under Lieutenant Colonel Robert Klein, the 8th 
Indiana, 2nd Kentucky and 10th Ohio regiments under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Fielder A. Jones, the 92nd Indiana Mounted In- 
fantry, 3rd and 5th Kentucky regiments under Colonel Eli H. 
Murray and Captain Yates V. Beebe’s 10th Wisconsin Battery of 
four 3 inch ordnance riles. The two brigades of Garrard’s divi- 
sion were made up of the 4th Michigan, 7th Pennsylvania and 
4th United States regiments under Colonel Robert H. G. Minty, 
the Ist, 3rd and 4th Ohio regiments under Colonel Eli Long 
and the Chicago Board of Trade Battery of six 10 pounder Parrott 
rifles, under Lieutenant George I. Robinson. Kilpatrick’s col- 
umn soon encountered the 6th Texas Regiment on picket duty 
in front of Lawrence S. Ross’ Texas Brigade, but drove them 
across Camp Creek and at midnight on August 18 were con- 
fronted by Ross’ main force. They drove Ross back to the north- 
west, toward Atlanta, and continued to the Atlanta & West Point 
Railroad, striking it near Fairburn. The destruction of the rail- 
road had barely begun, when Ross reappeared in their rear, hav- 
ing returned by the same road over which he had withdrawn 
toward Atlanta. Then ina rapid maneuver, Ross circled around 
Kilpatrick’s left flank to the south and took a position in his 
front. Kilpatrick continued to drive Ross’ smaller force in the 
direction of Jonesboro, but when he reached the Flint River at 
4:00 p.m., found the decking removed from the river bridge 
and the Confederates drawn up in line of battle on a ridge over- 
looking the opposite bank of the stream. Lieutenant George I. 
Robinson’s six 10 pounder Parrott rifles were unlimbered and 
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the Confederate line shelled across the river, then Kilpatrick’s 
troopers charged across the bridge on the stringers and drove 
the Confederates through Jonesboro—entering the town at 
about 5:00 p.m. on August 19. The men were kept busy until 
midnight, tearing up railroad track and burning warehouses, 
stores and large quantities of cotton. At daylight, they moved 
out to the east toward McDouough, Colonel Robert H. G. 
Minty’s brigade in the lead and Colonel Eli Long’s brigade cov- 
ering the rear of the column. 

Realizing that their cavalry alone could not stem the tide 
of such a large force of Federal cavalry, the Confederates sent 
Cleburne’s Division of infantry to Lovejoy’s Station below 
Jonesboro by railway cars—anticipating correctly where 
Kilpatrick would next strike the railroad. Kilpatrick’s column 
had only marched about six miles in the direction of 
McDonough, before turning abruptly to the southwest and 
striking the railroad about a mile north of Lovejoy’s Station at 
11:00 a.m. on August 20—intending to destroy a large section 
of track, then return by a westerly route back to the Federal 
lines. Minty’s brigade dismounted and had only begun dis- 
mantling the railroad, when Cleburne’s infantry charged from 
the woods west of the railroad. William H. Jackson’s Confeder- 
ate cavalry then formed across the McDonough Road in 
Kilpatrick’s rear, parallel with and less than a mile from 
Cleburne’s advancing line—and suddenly Kilpatrick found him- 
self threatened from front and rear, with no practical escape 
route open in any direction. 

Kilpatrick then mounted his entire command and, form- 
ing it into four parallel columns of fours, charged Jackson’s line 
with drawn sabres—and broke through to the McDonough 
Road at 4:00 p.m. on August 20. The column fled through 
McDonough, then northward toward Lithonia, with Eli Long’s 
brigade bringing up the rear. That evening a heavy rain slowed 
the Confederate pursuit and on the morning of August 21, the 
exhausted Federal cavalrymen swam their horses and mules 
across Cotton Indian Creek—then crossed the South River, 
passed through Lithonia, and finally reached the Federal lines 
at Decatur at 2:00 p.m. on August 22. 

Sherman, writing in his MEMOIRS years later, expressed 
disillusionment with his cavalry: 

“He [Kilpatrick] reported that he had destroyed 3 miles of 
railroad about Jonesboro, which he reckoned would take ten 
days to repair; that he encountered a division of infantry and a 
brigade of cavalry; that he had captured a battery and destroyed 
three of its guns....On the 23rd [two days later], however, we 
saw trains coming into Atlanta from the south, when I became 
more than ever convinced that cavalry could not, or would not 
work hard enough to disable a railroad properly, and therefore 
at once resolved to proceed to the execution of my original plan 
with the main army.” & 


Further Reading: 

1. Granville C. West McCook’s Raid in the Rear of Atlanta 
and Hood’s Army, MOLLUS, 1898, DC Commandery 

2. Carolyn W. White History of Jones County, Georgia 

3. Horace Capron , Stoneman’s Raid to the South of 
Atlanta, MOLLUS, 1899 DC Commandery 

4. John P. Rhea Kilpatrick's Raid Around Atlanta, 
MOLLUS, 1899, Minnesota Commandery. 
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What Really Happened 


JAMES DUFF: A GOOD SOLDIER OF 


VERY GREAT HISTORICAL DRAMA needs a vil- 
lain and the so-called “Nueces Massacre” is no excep- 
tion. The events that occurred on a small Texas stream 
in August, 1862, have gone down in history as one of 
the greatest “atrocities” of the Civil War. Stories that have come 
down to us today depict a heroic band of ethnic Germans 
fleeing for their lives from Confederate oppression. Their chief 
oppressor and the man who ordered the pursuit that ended 
in their annihilation was Captain James Duff. The dastardly 
deed took place, appropriately enough, on a dark night when 
hard-riding Confederates caught up with their unsuspecting 
victims, sneaked up on them, and without warning murdered 
most of them in their sleep, executing those who surrendered 
a few hours later. At least that has long been the accepted ver- 
sion of the story. The men who did the foul deed have been 
described as “Southern renegades”— in the service of the arch- 
villain Duff. The number of victims and the shocking nature 
of the act have grown with every telling. In 1917 an officer of 
the Old Army, passing himself off as an authority on the af- 
fair, wrote that, “After disarming them Duff stood them up in 
one rank and shot down seventy of them — killed the 
wounded and marched back to the settlements, a hero.” 

The stark monument erected in Comfort, Texas in 1866, 
recently restored and rededicated, provides a permanent re- 
minder of Duff’s villainy carved in stone. But even without 
the Comfort Monument, the man could never be forgotten. 
In time, he became the Texas equivalent of Henri Wirz, the 
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Unveiling and dedication of 
Treue der Union Monument on 
August 10, 1866, in Comfort, 
Texas on 4th Anniversary of the 
Battle of the Nueces. Artist’s sketch 
from HARPER’S WEEKLY (Comfort 
Heritage Foundation, Inc.) 

Looking toward Head of North 
Prong of Medina River where 
Unionists spent the night of 
August 14th 
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Andersonville prison camp commandant who was hanged soon 
after the war ended for his crimes against Union prisoners. 

But truth is not only stranger than fiction but usually much 
more complicated. The truth about James Duff is that he was 
no fiendish murderer of innocents but an efficient soldier and 
a frontier-style, Horatio Alger success story who might have 
been remembered as a hero under different circumstances. 

The lack of accurate information about Duff begins with 
such basic details as when and where he died. An early histo- 
rian of the event wrote that he died in 1888, while another con- 
temporary said he died in France, implying that Duff fled there 
to escape the infamy of his Civil War deeds. The fact that nei- 
ther chronicler was a Duff admirer 
and neither “fact” true is not mere co- 
incidence. Everyone who wrote about 
James Duff for decades had an axe to 
grind or else accepted the “Received 
Word” on him. 

As far as we can tell today, James 
M. Duff was not born under a bad 
moon, nor as a result of a pact with 
the devil. His origins were much more 
mundane. Like so many residents of 
Texas in the mid-19th century, he was 
not native-born but one of the horde 
of European immigrants who landed 
on these shores seeking land and a 


yn the Nueces River? 


rHE BUTCHER OF FREDERICKSBURG”? 


new life. James M. Duff was born in Perthshire, Scotland in 
1828, coming to the United States in 1848 to make his fortune 
in the “Land of Opportunity.” 

Back in Scotland he had been a farmer, but the U.S. Army 
became his entree into society in his new land. Just two months 
after landing in New York, on January 6, 1849, he turned up in 
Boston where he enlisted in the Fifth Regiment, U.S. Infantry. 
He signed the usual paperwork, including a solemn oath that, 
“I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of 
America, and that I will serve them honestly and faithfully 
against all their enemies or opposers whomsoever.” If he was 
like most recruits, he barely read the words before affixing his 


signature while a justice of the peace and the recruiting of- 
ficer looked on sternly. At the time of enlistment the brand- 
new soldier with the distinctive brogue was 5 feet 10 inches 
tall with gray eyes and light brown hair. 

The Mexican War had been over less than a year when 
Duff enlisted and the U.S. Army suddenly found itself with a 
vastly expanded frontier to watch over. The Fifth Infantry was 
split up and scattered in frontier posts from Texas to Arkan- 
sas. Private Duff along with the rest of Company C were sent 
to Fort Gibson in the Indian Territory to keep an eye on the 
Cherokees. The oppressive heat, the barren country, and the 
watch-dog duty apparently did not appeal to the young Scots- 
man, so on the night of May 14, 1849, he “went over the hill” 


accompanied by four other like-minded soldiers. They were 
apprehended just eight days later near the Arkansas River af- 
ter a pursuit that, by official calculations, cost the Army $30 
to send out. He was brought to Fort Smith, Arkansas in irons 
for the court martial. At the trial, his captain offered this some- 
what helpful testimony about his general character as a sol- 
dier: “He has been perfectly unexceptionable in every respect 
until this act.” Other than this character witness, Duff 
mounted no defense whatsoever, so it was no surprise that 
the court after the most perfunctory of deliberations, found 
him guilty and sentenced him to the standard punishment 
for deserters: forfeiture of all pay and allowances, confine- 
ment at hard labor for six months, fifty lashes “on his bare 
back well laid on with a raw hide,” having his head shaved, 
and a “D” branded into his left hip. As if this ordeal were not 
enough, the final punishment for deserters was “to be 
drummed out of the service.” 

Years later, General David S. Stanley wrote of this inci- 
dent, from stories he heard while commanding the Army’s 
Department of Texas in the 1880s. Stanley’s account has been 
cited by “Duff bashers” ever since as proof positive that the 
man was a disgrace to every uniform he ever wore. What they 
have conveniently overlooked is the rest of the General’s 
story, namely that Private Duff was “pardoned by [Briga- 
dier] General [Matthew] Arbuckle,” the commanding of- 
ficer of the Department at the time. Apparently there were 
extenuating circumstances sufficient to cause the verdict to 
be set aside. Therefore, the familiar charge that James Duff 
was a ne’er-do-well, cashiered from the army even before the 
Civil War, becomes a hollow reed on which to build a case 
against him as “the Butcher of Fredericksburg.” Instead, James 
Duff served his full five-year enlistment and was honorably 
discharged on January 6, 1854, having been promoted in the 
interim to sergeant. 

His discharge came at Fort McIntosh, Texas, where his 
company had been dispatched the year before to help keep an 
eye on the Texas-Mexico border. Located on the Rio Grande, 
within the city limits of present-day Laredo, Fort McIntosh 
was if anything even more desolate than Fort Gibson. During 
his time there, Duff got to know the surrounding country and 
its people well. He found he had a certain natural affinity for 
the “Tejanos,” those Texans of hispanic origins, and may even 
have learned some of their language. After receiving his dis- 
charge papers, Duff decided to stay in Texas and go into busi- 
ness for himself, taking advantage of his army contacts. He 
became a sutler, that love-’em- or-hate-’em breed of civilian 
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contractors licensed by the Old Army to operate a general store 
on military posts. The fact that the sutlers often overcharged, 
sold liquor to all comers, and had a captive market, did not 
endear them to many of their regular customers. But as in 
every other line of work, there were good sutlers and bad sut- 
lers. James Duff appears to have walked the thin line between 
the two. 

In 1856 the post commander at Fort Belknap refused to 
allow him to sell “ardent spirits” after 
drunkenness became a problem 
among the garrison. Nonetheless, 
his sutler’s store was the center of 
the community. On August 18, 
1856, the town of Belknap was of- 
ficially founded in the shadow of 
the post. The heterogeneous bunch 
of foreigners who made up the ma- 
jority of the civilian population in- 
cluded Englishmen, Poles, Swiss, 
Irish, and Mexicans, with only a 
smattering of “genuine Texans,” so 
every public meetings was a minia- 
ture Congress of Vienna. As he had 
at Fort McIntosh, Duff was forced to 
establish a modus viviendi with the vari- 
ous ethnic groups in order to survive, and he 
demonstrated a true salesman’s talent for getting along with 
all sorts of people. But Duff needed a more fertile field for an 
up-and-coming entrepreneur, and in 1860 the thirty-two-year- 
old merchant moved his operations to San Antonio, where he 
established a home for his wife and twin baby daughters. He 
secured a lucrative Government contract that same year “to 
move army supplies from New Orleans to Indianola to San 
Antonio and thence to posts on the frontier.” 

By early 1861 San Antonio had become the center of the 
secession crisis in Texas because of its central location, large 
population, and economic importance. The city was also head- 
quarters for the U.S. Army’s Eighth Military Department be- 
sides being the most important city in the state. It had a large 
German ethnic population, whose loyalty to the Union was 
unwavering. But the rest of the population, split between Anglo 
and Hispanic, was more pro-secession and better organized 
for the political crisis that was at hand. 

Duff had strong ties to the city’s leadership through his 
business dealings, and he quickly moved to establish his South- 
ern bona fides by joining the local “castle” of the secretive 
Knights of the Golden Circle, an organization dedicated to 
the preposterous dream of a Southern slave empire extending 
into Mexico and Central America. 

Duff decided to combine his business and politics by go- 
ing into partnership with James R. Sweet, Samuel R. Maver- 
ick, Alex Young, and Francis Giraud as gunpowder manufac- 
turers. They applied to the state legislature for a charter of 
incorporation to begin doing business as the Texas Powder 
Company. With war looming ever closer, they were practically 
guaranteed an eager domestic market for their product. Their 
deal with the state required them to build six gunpowder 
manufacturing plants in the state as soon as possible. 
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In February, 1861, Federal garrisons in Texas were the larg- 
est body of U.S. troops in any state of the Union. On the morn- 
ing of February 16, 1861, state troops under Colonel Ben 
McCulloch marched into San Antonio and took possession of 
the U.S. arsenal and storehouses. Since they numbered some 
1200-1500 men and were operating under the express author- 
ity of the new regime, they were not opposed. State officials 
representing the secessionist Committee on Public Safety ne- 
gotiated the surrender of General David Twiggs and all U.S. 
forces under his command, promising them safe pas- 

sage out of the state via one of the ports. 

One of the men instrumental in the transition of 
Texas from a part of the United States to a part of the 
C.S.A. was James Duff. Still in civilian capacity, he put 
his merchant's skill’s to work as an “authorized agent” 
for the commissioners, charged with inventorying Fed- 
eral quartermaster and commissary property seized by 
the state, in preparation to transferring all such sup- 
plies to Confederate possession. 

By April 17, five days after the opening of hostilities 
at Fort Sumter and two days after President Lincoln is- 
sued his Proclamation of Rebellion, only seven compa- 
nies, numbering some 350 men and officers, plus a head- 

quarters staff of fewer than a dozen, were all that 
: remained under arms of the Federal garrison in Texas; 
and they expected to depart by May 10. 


James Duff was one of those who “responded” promptly 
to Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volunteers to put down the rebel- 
lion, but his response took him into the arms of the Confed- 
eracy. The erstwhile sutler, and now eager secessionist, pos- 
sessed a Scotsman’s natural distrust of central authority. After 
all, Scotland’s union with England more than a century be- 
fore had proved to be something less than a blessing to the 
Scottish people. Texas was now his adopted land, and if he 
was a “naturalized citizen,” he thought of himself more as a 
Southerner than as a citizen of the Unites States. He consid- 
ered Lincoln’s announcement a “proclamation of war,” and by 
his own calculations, “within 40 hours” of receiving the news 
he had raised a company of “citizen volunteers” from among 
the city’s young men and offered their services to the new re- 
gime — the first body of local militia organized in San Anto- 
nio for the Confederate cause. They called themselves the San 
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Antonio City Guard and, along with the Alamo Rifles, they 
formed the military backbone of the new regime in San Anto- 
nio. The Confederates were not long in calling upon them. 

On April 23, a little before noon, Texas state troops oper- 
ating under orders of Confederate Major S. Maclin showed 
up at Federal headquarters and demanded the immediate sur- 
render of all remaining troops in the city. Earlier that same 
morning, Duff had received his first marching orders from 
Confederate authorities. Major Maclin ordered him to take 
his volunteer company and disarm a body of 30 members of 
the 8th Infantry coming into the city to reinforce the Federal 
headquarters staff. Duff carried out his orders with efficiency 
and dispatch, despite commanding indifferently armed and 
untrained men: He “intercepted” the blueclad soldiers de- 
manding their “unconditional surrender,” but he also allowed 
their officer, Lt. E.W.H. Read, to send for instructions from 
his superiors before taking further action. As soon as Read 
received permission to bow to a superior force without put- 
ting up any resistance, he surrendered meekly. Duff paroled 
the men and ordered Lt. Read to report to Confederate au- 
thorities for further instructions. 

Thus the militia captain defused a potentially volatile situ- 

ation that could easily have turned into a bloodbath and started 
the shooting war in Texas. When the Eighth Department head- 
quarters was seized later that same day, the Federal officer com- 
manding could not even contemplate offering resistance be- 
cause his relief guard had already been disarmed. 
Events moved rapidly in May, the rising tide of Confederate 
fortunes carrying James Duff with it. He and the rest of the 
state militia were ordered by the governor to place themselves 
at the disposal of Colonel Earl Van Dorn, the new commander 
of the Confederate Dept. of Texas. Their first orders, dated 
May 3, were to march with Colonel McCulloch from San An- 
tonio northwest to Leon Creek to secure the old San Antonio- 
Castroville road. 


WEEK LATER HE WAS PROMOTED to Lt. 
Colonel’s rank in state service with his command 
now swelled to a battalion of five companies, at least 
in partial recognition of the outstanding service he 
had rendered to the Confederate cause to date. The battalion 
was part of Van Dorn’s 1300 strong Confederate force that 
accepted the surrender of the last Federal troops in Texas on 
May 9: 347 men and officers marching in on the El Paso Road 
from Federal encampments outside of town. 

In the meantime, Van Dorn had publicly thanked all the 
volunteers of Texas “for the valuable services they have ren- 
dered to the Confederate States” in forcing the peaceful sur- 
render of all Federal forces in the Lone Star State. He particu- 
larly singled out men like Duff “who know how to appreciate 
a soldier’s honor” by compelling surrender “without loss of 
reputation to their gallant opponents.” It was a stirring trib- 
ute and not the last that James Duff would receive from his 
superiors during the war. 

In January Governor Francis Lubbock offered him a 
“provisional” commission as brigadier general of Texas State 
Troops, not for field service but for recruiting purposes. Duff 
accepted the assignment somewhat reluctantly, explaining, 
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“I feel much interest in the thorough organization and drill of 
our State troops and a sense of duty demands that I should 
accept [this] commission.” But he only agreed based on the 
governor’s assurance that the new rank did not require him to 
relinquish his existing field command in Rebel service. On May 
4 his appointment as a captain in the Confederate army was 
confirmed and three days later his company was mustered in 
as “Duff's Company of Partisan Dragoons.” By May also, he 
had finished his state duties, recruiting one full regiment and 
three additional battalions of militia. He held elections for field 
officers and turned in his resignation to Austin. 


APTAIN DUFF’S CONFEDERATE DUTIES com- 
menced immediately. In Texas the principal threat 
to the Rebellion was not Yankee invaders pouring 
ashore on the Gulf coast, but disaffected Unionists, 
organized into armed Loyal Leagues, deep in the state’s inte- 
rior. No part of the state was more under their sway than the 
region northwest of San Antonio, with its strong German eth- 
nic population. Col. Henry McCulloch, commanding the Sub- 
Military district of the Rio Grande wrote from his San Anto- 
nio headquarters in March that there was “a considerable 
undercurrent of sentiment” against the Confederate cause in 
his district, with Unionists celeberating news of Southern de- 
feats openly. The U.S. consul at Monterrey, Mexico estimated 
that 3,000 supporters might be enlisted for the cause if a Union 
army could drive into the heart of Texas, and a Sgt. of the 32nd 
Texas Cavalry (Confederate) posted at San Antonio, stated la- 
conically, “Don’t think there are many good honest Southern 
people in Town.” 
Alarming reports by McCulloch and others convinced 
General Paul O. Hebert, Departmental commander for Texas, 


to impose martial law over the entire state on May 30, 1862. 
To make the point, the proclamation was published in both 
German and English so that there might not be any misun- 
derstanding among German speakers in the disaffected coun- 
ties. This followed on the heels of two earlier measures that 
infuriated loyalist elements in the state. On April 16, the Rich- 
mond government passed the first Confederate Conscription 
Act. It applied to all men between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-five with numerous exceptions, but none for Union 
sympathizers. That same month, Brigadier General Hamilton 
Bee, commanding the sub-district of the Rio Grande, which 
included San Antonio and vicinity, declared martial law in 
dissident counties under his jurisdiction. But Hebert’s mea- 
sure was the most sweeping, requiring all alien males over 
sixteen years of age to affirm their loyalty by taking an oath 
to both the State and the Confederacy. In response, more than 
500 angry men held a meeting in Gillespie County declaring 
their intention to prevent the conscription of “Union sym- 
pathizers.” 

Both Governor Francis Lubbock and Confederate mili- 
tary authorities in the state were sufficiently concerned by 
this show of defiance to order force into the Hill Country. 
The job was handed to Captain Duff and his Texas Partisan 
Dragoons. By authority of “the executive department of the 
State of Texas,” all the state’s military and civil officers were 
soon to be placed “at the disposal of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment,” but Duff was already taking his lead from Hebert 
and Bee. Under Special Orders No. 242 that probably origi- 
nated with General Bee in San Antonio but had the blessings 
of Governor Lubbock, Duff was instructed to take his com- 
pany of rangers into Gillespie Country and enforce martial 
law by rooting out dissenters and either persuading them to 
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take the loyalty oath or placing them under arrest. As one 
trooper put it, they would either “overawe or convert” the 
Germans into good Southerners. 

On May 28 Duff’s troop left Camp Bee outside San Anto- 
nio for Fredericksburg, county seat of Gillespie County. They 
arrived on the morning of May 30 and established a camp site 
on the east side of the town. 

Duff did not waste any time making his presence known. 
He immediately reiterated the martial law proclamation, call- 
ing upon all citizens to come in and 
take the oath of allegiance before 
the provost marshal within ten 
days, or face the prospect of 
losing their property, their 
freedom, or both. Faced 
with these alternatives, 
the overwhelming ma- 
jority chose meekly to 
come in and take the 
oath. A few, however, 
chose to “take to the 
mountains,” and con- 
tinue their resistance. 

The name of the 
local provost marshal is 
not known at this late 
date, but one thing is cer- 
tain: it was not James Duff. 
He was simply the military 
commander on the scene. Be- 
cause Gillespie was largely a ru- 
ral county and there was much poten- 
tial for misunderstanding, he paid a visit to every settlement 
in the county to “explain the object of our visit to their coun- 
try.” He found most of them suspicious if not outright afraid 
of his troops, though their fears were soothed during the next 
few days when no atrocities were committed. 

Finding food and forage scarce in the county, Duff or- 
dered his officers to requisition what they needed from the 
local merchants and farmers, being careful to pay in good Con- 
federate currency. The locals did not like it, but again, this was 
better than the alternative, which was to have their property 
confiscated outright. 

A few days after their arrival, orders arrived from San An- 
tonio ordering Duff to send a detachment to Medina County 
to break up a reported Unionist cabal there. He selected 40 
men and rode with them in person halfway before returning 
to his duties in Fredericksburg. In Medina County, the Con- 
federates arrested some ten Unionists and escorted them to 
San Antonio where they were lodged in the guardhouse. 

Back at Fredericksburg he worked to secure intelligence 
on the Unionist resistance movement, but the clannish Ger- 


Funeral and mass burial on August 20, 1865, 

in Comfort, Texas of Unionist patriots who died at 
Battle of Nueces. Artist’s sketch from 

Harper’s Weekly 


(Comfort Heritage Foundation, Inc.) 


mans were unwilling to tell anything to a Scotsman-turned- 
Confederate, and the pro-Confederate citizens were intimi- 
dated into silence by their neighbors. Even the Gillespie County 
sheriff was an open Union sympathizer. As Duff explained in 
a report, “I found beyond doubt that the few citizens of the 
place who were friendly to this Government did not possess 
moral courage enough to give information to the provost-mar- 
shal of the sayings and doings of those who are unfriendly.” 
Eventually, he secured affidavits testifying to the disloyal ac- 
tivities of four prominent citizens, including Sheriff Phillip 
Brauback and Jacob Kuechler, an enrolling officer with bla- 
tant Unionist sympathies. Warrants were issued for their ar- 

rest and they were rounded up, except for Kuechler, and 
sent back to San Antonio in chains. Their fate after that 
lay in the hands of higher-ups, specifically, the Confed- 

erate Military Commission which convened in San An- 
tonio on June 28. 


Carl Vetterlein, Unionist group member 
and survivor of Battle of Nueces. 
(Author’s private collection) 


Undaunted, other Unionists of Kendall, 
Gillespie, Kerr, and Blanco counties continued to 
meet and drill in their “home guard” companies. At 

one point they attempted to assemble a sizable armed 
party to march on Fredericksburg and challenge Duff's 
rule, but when they reached the town and saw the size 

of the opposition, they turned around and went home 
without firing a shot. Otherwise, no open resistance was en- 
countered. On June 7, a New York newspaper reported hope- 
fully that, according to an unnamed source, “The Unionists of 
Texas will soon be heard from.” The article went on to explain 
that the loyalists were almost ready to strike and restore Texas 
to the Union, with or without Federal intervention. This dire 
prediction was reported nervously by the San Antonio Herald 
a month later. 

Duff remained in Fredericksburg until June 11, when he 
moved his operations to Blanco County and introduced those 
citizens to the blessings of martial law. There, unlike Gillespie 
and Kerr counties, he found the great majority of citizens 
friendly and “enthusiastically” loyal to the Confederate Gov- 
ernment. Only a small “traitorous clique” were militantly 
Unionist, and he soon secured their names and issued orders 
to round them up. 

On June 18 he moved his company on to Kendall County 
where he advised the citizens of the recent martial law procla- 
mation and appointed Joseph Graham, county judge, as pro- 
vost marshal. In the next two days he arrested a local mer- 
chant, Julius Schlickum, who had been acting as the contact 
person for Unionists in the Hill Country and even carrying 
information to POWs being held at Camp Verde. Duff had 
mistrusted Schlickum from the start because “he has been al- 
most always in possession of news from the seat of the war at 
least two days in advance of the mail.” 

So far, everything he had done had scrupulously followed 
proper legal procedures, even going the extra mile by cooper- 
ating with civilian authorities. But somewhere along the way 
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the myth arose that Duff and his men remained in the Hill 
Country for an extended period of time in the summer of 
1862, conducting a virtual reign of terror. In truth he was only 
there thirteen days on this initial visit, during which time he 
arrested no more than nine Unionists and murdered or ter- 
rorized no one. 


N THE MORNING OF JUNE 20 Duff was in Boerne 
when he received orders to return to San Antonio. He 
turned over his duties to provost marshal Graham and 
was on the road the next day. Meanwhile the political 
situation was in ferment all over the state, as dedicated Union- 
ists, including future Reconstruction governors A. J. Hamilton 
and Edmund J. Davis, were fleeing to Mexico rather than face 


life under martial law and Confederate conscription. Some of | 


them would make their way to Washington to plead with Presi- 
dent Lincoln to order Federal forces into the Lone Star State 
immediately, telling him, “There is a large number of Union 
men in the State who only want arms and protection to orga- 
nize themselves and drive the secessionists out.” 

Confederate authorities continued to tighten the screws 
on the “disaffected district,” using a combination of military 
force and legal sanctions. The military commission began 
meeting on July 2 to hear cases arising under martial law 
and heard fifteen cases in the next four months. Swift jus- 
tice was promised to those convicted of treasonable activities. 

It was becoming obvious that the regime con- 
sidered the Union loyalists a greater threat to the 
frontier even than the Indians, who had been fairly 
quiet to this point in the war, and the evidence sup- 


ported their fears. Reports had been reaching San _ Payid S. Stanley, Personal Memories 
Antonio for some time that “bushwhackers” in of Major General DS. Stanley 
Gillespie, Kendall, and Kerr counties were armed (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
and organized to resist lawful authority. Further- University Press, 1917) 


more, they were said to be “plundering and burn- 
ing” the homesteads of loyal settlers, such as R.A. 
Gibson, whose farm on Spring Creek had been 
burned out in May. By all accounts, the Confeder- 
ates had a “formidable insurrection” on their hands. 

The final straw came when General Bee in San 
Antonio received reports that “one or two 
secession|ists] or loyal citizens” had been murdered, 
making the first deaths on either side of this civil 
war within a civil war, and placing a serious blot 
on subsequent Unionists’ claims of being innocent ed.) 
victims. What happened next therefore became, in 


some eyes, justifiable as a form of retaliation. The R. H. Williams. 3 

Germans, despite their later disavowals, were not, A private in Duff's 

and did not intend to become, passive victims in Company. Very 

this conflict. Murder, plundering, abuse, and be- critical of Duff. Photo 

trayal were perpetrated on both sides before it was taken in 1863 : 

all over. The conventional sympathetic view, that (author's private collection). 

an official “persecution” first drove them from their _ Claude Elliott, “Union Sentiment in 


homes and then drove them into Union service, is 
simply not supported by the facts. 

The only murder of a secessionist that can be 
verified, was of farmer Basil Stewart on July 5, but 
that was enough to send the troops in. The appar- 
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ent helplessness of local authorities to catch the perpetrators 
coupled with the increasingly brazen Unionist behavior, per- 
suaded Bee to declare Gillespie, Kendall, and Kerr counties in 
open rebellion. He turned once again to his most efficient and 
reliable officer to put out the insurgency fires. 

Scarcely a month after his first visit, Duff was given a re- 
inforced command equivalent to four mounted companies 
(about four hundred men) and ordered back into the area with 
blunt instructions to “apply such vigorous measures as he 
deemed necessary” to put down the incipient rebellion. 

They arrived in Fredericksburg on or about July 21 and 
set up camp fifteen miles outside of town on the Pedernales 
River before getting down to business. His authority had been 
expanded to include the duties of provost marshal this time, 
making him judge, jury and arresting officer all in one. It was 
a sweeping grant of authority that could easily produce out- 
rages against the civilian population, and his every action was 
scrutinized closely. 

His broad instructions from General Bee were to require 
“all good and loyal citizens to return quietly to their homes 
and take the oath of allegiance to the Confederate and state 
governments or be treated summarily as traitors in arms.” To 
accomplish this objective, he was specifically ordered to send 
scouting parties into the mountains “to find and break up any 
encampments” of dissidents, and to further seize their fami- 
lies and provisions and bring them back to Fredericksburg. 


These were tough instructions, befitting the guerilla style of 
warfare being waged by both sides. Such methods, brutal as 
they might have been, were nothing new and stopped far short 
of the historic benchmarks for “ethnic cleansing,” making war 
on women and children, or trampling on human rights. 

The most troublesome element of the local population 
was primarily, but not exclusively, ethnic Germans, from 
mostly first and second generation families. General Bee al- 
luded to as much when he called them “chiefly foreigners by 
birth” without mentioning their homeland by name. Some of 
their leaders had fought in the unsuccessful German liberal 
revolutions of 1848, and viewed 
Confederate authority as little 
better than the Prussian auto- 
crats they had come to America 
to escape. It was the same old 
fight in a different clime. By con- 
trast, Confederate authorities 
viewed the Germans as a stub- 
born and subversive, foreign- 
bred fifth column, willfully defy- 
ing majority rule. 

By some accounts, Duff 
shared the anti-German feelings 
of his superiors. A later historian 
quotes him as saying at this time, 
“The God damn Dutchmen [sic.] 
are Unionists to a man [and] | 
will hang all I suspect of being 
anti-Confederate.” Unfortu- 
nately, while colorful, the quota- 
tion has no attribution and there- 
fore cannot be accepted without 
reservations as truly representa- 
tive of Duff’s feelings. At least in other situations he had shown 
himself to be quite broad-minded when it came to getting 
along with different ethnic groups, but the “bigot” and “rac- 
ist” labels have stuck stubbornly to his historical reputation. 

What is known is that as soon as he arrived, Duff, in ac- 
cordance with his instructions from General Bee, issued yet 
another proclamation of martial law, the third the people of 
Fredericksburg had heard. This time he gave the locals three 
days to come in and swear allegiance, repeating the now fa- 
miliar refrain that all who refused would be treated as “trai- 
tors.” When they proved slow coming in, Duff began making 
arrests, sending out scouting parties of forty or more men to 
scour the mountains accompanied by wagons to take the wives 
and children of known troublemakers into custody. Some of 
the men were lodged in the Fredericksburg jail while others 
were sent up to Fort Mason, an abandoned U.S. cavalry post 
on the Llano River. Surprisingly, in light of the later myths of 
atrocities, Duff released some men who could not be proved 
by rule of law to be Unionists, and even enlisted some other 
locals in his command. 

Unionists however, found nothing to be thankful for in 
his actions. John Sansom, an Anglo citizen of Kendall County 
who sympathized strongly with the German Unionists, stated 
that Duff “virtually declared war” on the disaffected counties. 


And he went further than that, declaring that sending Duff 
into the area was “one of the colossal political mistakes” of the 
war. 

The state’s eastern newspapers contributed unintention- 
ally to subsequent mythology by reporting, erroneously, that 
Duff had arrested and imprisoned “many Germans and Ameri- 
cans.” This story was even picked up and carried in some 
Northern newspapers. At the time the Texas editors likely con- 
sidered it a compliment to Duff’s efficiency, but later it would 
be used as ammunition by those who sought to brand him a 
ruthless oppressor. 

Hamilton Bee was definitely impressed by his 
lieutenant’s efficiency. The General, who was keeping a 
close eye on events in the disaffected counties, wrote 
that his instructions were “fully carried out,” describing 
how Duff’s men were seizing and burning “suspiciously 
large stores of supplies,” returning large numbers of 
young men to their homes, or in some cases persuad- 
ing them to enlist in the army. However, Bee also 
noted that many Unionists were still in arms and “de- 
termined to resist the Government at all hazards.” 


August Hoffmann, Unionist group member. 
Last living survivor of Battle of Nueces. 
( Author’s private collection) 


This stubborn resistance on the part of the German 
population and their like-minded neighbors would lead 
directly to the event known as “the Nueces Massacre” 
which history has hung like an albatross around the neck 
of James Duff. Some of the Germans had already de- 
cided that if the South won the war, which loomed as a 
definite possibility in the summer of 1862, they would 
have to emigrate to friendlier climes. They believed 
themselves not just politically opposed to but genuinely hated 
by most Anglo Texans. However, rather than meekly submit 
or go into hiding, some of the young men decided on a more 
daring course of action — to leave Texas through Mexico, mak- 
ing their way to New Orleans where they could enlist in the 
Union army and fight for their beliefs. 

On August 1 a group of some eighty determined Union- 
ists from Fredericksburg, Sisterdale and Comfort rendezvoused 
on the headwaters of Turtle Creek, in southern Kerr County, 
with their guns and sufficient provisions for a one-way trip to 
Mexico. About twenty-four hours later, some sixty-five of 
those, none older than 35 years, headed south toward the Rio 
Grande. According to their own testimony they carried six- 
shooters and rifles and knew how to use them. 

On their way out they confiscated the supplies of one 
Charles Burgmann, a thirty-six-year-old shingle-maker, who 
got his revenge by turning them into Captain Duff. It is pos- 
sible that other citizens of Fredericksburg also informed on 
their neighbors, either out of Confederate sympathies or for 
more personal reasons, but Burgmann figures as the most 
prominent quisling. 

The Captain wasted no time in ordering a pursuit to over- 
take them, placing First Lieutenant Colin D. McRae of the 2nd 
Texas Mounted Rifles in charge. The troops consisted of ele- 
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ments from Captain Donelson’s 2nd Texas Mounted Rifles, 
Major Joseph Taylor’s 8th Texas Cavalry Battalion, Duff’s Par- 
tisan Rangers, and Captain Davis’ Company of Texas State 
Troops, all except Davis being regular Confederate units. 
Among the ninety six men there was nary a “renegade” or 
“pushwhacker.” Duff’s orders to McRae were verbal and his 
instructions vague as to what was to be done after the Con- 
federates caught up with their quarry. That apparently was 
left to Lt. McRae’s discretion. 

On the night of August 9-10, they caught up with the un- 
suspecting Unionists and surrounded their encampment on 
the western fork of the Nueces River in Kinney County. Some- 
time before dawn they were discovered and opened fire, with 
the mostly German party replying spiritedly. By seven AM it 
was all over. Some forty-one of the Unionists had escaped ei- 
ther just before the firing started or else during one of the lulls 
in the action. Those included the articulate and later quite 
voluble Anglo Unionist John W. Sansom. By the time the smoke 
had cleared from the last shot, another nineteen lay dead or 
wounded on the ground. Later accounts by both Confeder- 
ates and Unionists, for their own reasons, greatly exaggerated 
the numbers of killed and wounded on both sides, either to 
demonstrate that an atrocity occurred or to show how bravely 
their side fought. 

The Confederates most likely lost two killed and another 
19 seriously wounded, including Lt. McRae.’ By any fair as- 
sessment, it was a simple shootout, not an ambush. If the Con- 
federates had simply gathered up their prisoners and wounded 
at this point and gone home, the event would have been a 


Notes: 


1 The numbers said to be present at this last rendezvous vary 
considerably from source to source. The most likely number 
is the one used here, cited by Fritz Tegner, their nominal 


leader, in a letter to August 
Duecker, August 23, 1875, in “£7 
possession of authors. Con- 


/ 
cerning their firepower, see 
testimony of Henry 
Schwethelm, “I Was a 
Survivor of the Nueces 
Battle,” interview by 
Albert Schultze in San 
Antonio Express, August 
31, 1924. 

Henry Schwetheim, 
Unionist group 
member and survivor of 
Battle of Nueces. Later 
Union Army captain and 
Texas Ranger captain. 
(Author’s private collection.) 


2 “List of Killed and Wounded in the Affair on the Nueces River 
Near Ft. Clark, Tex., August 10, 1862,” in O.R., Vol. 53, p. 454. 
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footnote in the Official Records and Duff’s name would have 
been largely forgotten by Texans. Instead, someone among the 
Confederates, apparently not Lt. McRae, decided to lighten 
their burden and extract a little vigilante style justice by ex- 
ecuting the wounded Germans, numbering as many as eleven. 
Leaving the bodies lying on the ground where they had been 
shot, the Confederates then proceeded on to Fort Clark and 
eventually back to Fredericksburg and San Antonio. Lt. 
McRae’s official report specifically said there were no prison- 
ers but rather that the Germans “fought with desperation and 
asked no quarter whatever.’ Whether he confided the real facts 
to Captain Duff, his immediate superior, and indeed what the 
“real facts” are, is a moot point. 


EANWHILE, the escaped Unionists spread the 
word like messengers from Thermopylae of the 
deaths of their compatriots, embellishing the story 
with every telling, as human nature is inclined to 
do. The stories told by German survivors and their descen- 
dants were the origins of the fabled “Nueces Massacre.” Fol- 
lowing the war, in 1866, it was literally carved in stone in the 
form of a monument erected at Comfort, Texas, Kendall 
County, commemorating those from the Hill Country who 
died on August 10. By that date, the Confederacy was destroyed, 
its leadership scattered or laying low, so no one spoke up to 
defend the “politically incorrect” view of what had happened. 
All the hatred and outrage came to be focused on Captain 
James Duff. 


3 Letter from Howard Henderson to J.W. Sansom, October 
16, 1908, contained in Guido Ransleben, A Hundred Years 
of Comfort in Texas (San Antonio: 
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James Duff, however, did not order the “Nueces Massa- 
cre,” much less carry it out, though his vague orders probably 
left the door open for the actions taken by his subordinates, 
and he most certainly made no attempt to open an investiga- 
tion afterwards. Part of the explanation for his negligence lies 
in the brutal nature of the partisan war being fought in the 
Hill Country by both sides, and part of it in the circum- 
stances of his command. He was a junior officer assigned 
to a frontier district, and soon after the events on the 
Nueces, he was reassigned. Notwithstanding the 
blot of the Nueces massacre, he left knowing he 
had fulfilled his orders to the complete satisfac- 
tion of his superiors, and with his conscience 
clear that he had ordered no massacres. He was 
back in San Antonio by August 25 if not ear- 
lier to receive the commendations of General 
Bee before being redeployed to Fort Brown on 
the Rio Grande. A new provost marshal, Cap- 
tain John Donelson, was appointed for the dis- 
trict and Duff never returned to Fredericks- 
burg, nor drew much attention to himself the 
rest of the war. 

If the later stories are true, he left behind a 
shocking record when he bid his last farewell to the 
Hill Country. Wildly varying accounts of his villainy 
state that he killed anywhere from nine to 150 “men and 
boys” in July and August of 62. Those fellows, according to 
vivid descriptions were dragged from their homes, lynched, 
then in some cases cut down and tossed into a creek! One 
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contemporary names seven men by name. John W. Sansom, 
the Anglo sympathizer who rode with the Nueces Germans, 


listed nine men who were “put to death during the last days of | 


July. . . [by] the detachments from Duff’s regiment that rode 
over the country.” R.W. Williams, the Englishman who was 
part of the Confederate pursuit that ended at the Nueces, cites 
“more than twenty” unnamed men who 
were “done to death in this shameful 
manner in and _ around 
Fredericksburg by [Duff’s] con- 
nivance, if not by his positive or- 
ders.” By the time the San Anto- 
nio Daily Express got around to 
condemning Duff in 1869, the 
number had jumped to “one 


Confederate Brigadier 
General H. P. Bee. Duff’s 
immediate supervisor. 
Ordered Duff into the 
Hill Country. 


( Author’s private collection) 


hundred loyal men in the German 
counties.” The problem with all these 
numbers, even where names are sup- 
plied, is that they simply do not bear up to care- 
ful analysis. Of the fifteen men who are usually named by name, 
two were alive and kicking at the end of the war, four or five 
were killed by other Confederates long after Duff had moved 
on, and one later shows up as a member of Duff’s command! 
Only five men in two separate incidents (August 5 and August 
22) can be clearly identified as victims of Duff justice, all of 
whom were members of the Union Loyal League’s militia bat- 
talion and therefore sworn enemies of the Confederacy. And 
four of those men were hanged while Captain Donelson is on 
record as provost marshal in Fredericksburg. If, as seems likely, 
there were some hangings during Duff’s tenure in the Hill 
Country, he certainly had the legal authority to order them 
under the normal provisions of martial law, and the numbers 
of those executed were small enough to be considered exem- 
plary justice rather than mass reprisals against an innocent 
people. This does not detract from the horror of bodies swing- 
ing from trees, but puts harsh actions in the perspective of a 
guerilla war and an armed insurgency.’ 

Unionist resistance continued unabated in the Hill Coun- 
try even after Duff left the area, with two more groups of run- 
away Germans being shot up while trying to get to the Rio 
Grande on October 3 and 18, 1862. Some twenty-eight died 
in those two engagements, and although Captain Duff was 
nowhere in the vicinity, nor were the Confederates even his 
troops, his “gang” was blamed for another atrocity. 

By November Duff had recruited enough men from San 
Antonio and the surrounding area to fill a full battalion of 
“Partisan Rangers,’ and they were officially mustered into Con- 
federate service in November. 

If promotions are the reward for good performance in 
the army, then James Duff’s “performance reviews” were ex- 
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emplary. He swiftly rose through the ranks — to major by the 
end of 1862, to lieutenant colonel at the beginning of 1863, 
and to colonel in the spring of that year. Soon he was com- 
manding the Rio Grande (or Third) Sub-District of Texas, re- 
sponsible for all defensive arrangements and offensive opera- 
tions in the area and reporting directly to General Magruder. 


OTENTIAL UNION INVADERS were not the 

worst problem Duff had to contend with; out- 

laws crossing the border with impunity to raid 

and murder were a more immediate problem. 
Duff managed to assert a measure of control while heedlessly 
flouting international law by either ordering or allowing his 
men to cross the border to run down the pestiferous raiders. 
On one occasion in March of that year they sparked a small- 
scale incident by snatching a party of Americans —described 
by Confederate sympathizers as “renegades” and “men of very 
bad character” — from the Mexican side of the river and bring- 
ing them back across for a little Texas-style justice. The men 
included former state judge and recently commissioned briga- 
dier general of U.S. volunteers Edmund J. Davis, and William 
W. Montgomery, a rancher and self-styled Unionist from 
Caldwell County. Montgomery was hanged on the road be- 
fore they ever got back to Fort Brown, and Davis and the oth- 
ers just narrowly escaped the same fate when the general’s wife 
at Matamoros pleaded for his life. General Bee subsequently 
disavowed any part in the affair and issued an official apology 
to the Mexican authorities. When questioned about it, Duff 
admitted it was wrong but shrugged that “his boys meant well.* 

At the end of October, 1863, Duff found himself finally 
facing the Federal invasion that had so long been predicted. 
General Nathaniel Banks with a 6,000 man expeditionary force 
appeared off the mouth of the Rio Grande River and began 
immediate preparations to seize a beachhead and move upriver 
against Brownsville. Banks was accompanied by large num- 
bers of expatriate Texans who had earlier fled the state and 
were now under command of Edmund Davis, he who had 
narrowly escaped Duff’s clutches just a few months earlier. 
The long-awaited return of Texas Unionists was at last about 
to occur. 

For the next week Duff carried out a masterful retreat 
through “disaffected country. .. filled with hundreds and hun- 
dreds of our most bitter enemies,” finally arriving at Texana 
on the Lavaca River exhausted but with his command intact. 

After the Federals pulled out of south Texas, Duff was on 
the move again, being sent with his regiment in April, 1864, to 
meet the latest threat to the Trans-Mississippi Department. 
He was transferred to the Northern Sub-District of Texas in 
the general alarm sparked by Nathaniel Banks’ springtime Red 
River campaign. In September, the Texans were up in the In- 
dian Territory attacking Federal camps and wagon trains. 

As he had in previous commands, Duff distinguished him- 
self in the Indian Territory, being mentioned by name in dis- 
patches. At the end of the war, Duff and his much-travelled 
boys were among the “gallant sons of Texas” attached to Gen- 
eral William Polk Hardeman’s brigade, John A. Wharton’s cav- 
alry corps, in western Louisiana, their job being to block any 
renewed efforts by the Federals to advance up the Red River. 
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Thus he ended the war much as he had begun it, posted on a 
distant frontier fighting forgotten battles and performing ef- 
ficiently whatever role he was assigned. 

Not until May 25, 1865, did the Trans-Mississippi Con- 
federates finally lay down their arms. By that date James Duff 
had already returned to Texas and gone home to San Antonio 
where he was greeted not as a war criminal but as a returning 
hero. 

On June 19 General Gordon Granger landed in Galveston 
at the head of Union occupation forces. In the weeks that fol- 
lowed, Federal authorities promised there would be no retali- 
ation against Confederates who laid down their arms and re- 
turned to their homes. But Duff and a number of others, 
including Hamilton Bee, John Bankhead Magruder, and the 
quisling Charles Bergman, decided to take no chances and fled 
to Mexico. 


August 10, 1996, Rededication of Monument; 
130th Anniversary 


As had generations of defeated Scotsmen before him, 
James Duff made his peace with a distant central government 
that was willing to forgive and forget. Federal authorities never 
brought charges against Duff for any of his wartime actions, 
nor did Gillespie County, where Fredericksburg is located and 
which most of his alleged victims called home. That should 
have closed the book on it, but Kendall County was not so 
forgiving. In the fall of 1865, District Court handed down in- 
dictments of Duff and 2nd Lieutenant Richard Taylor for the 


hanging of two citizens on Ciblo Creek on August 24, 1862. 
The timing and location of the two alleged “murders” suggest 
that if indeed Duff was responsible, it was done on the way 
back to San Antonio from his second visit to Fredericksburg. 
Warrants were issued but never served as neither of the two 
principals could be located, then or later. 

The residents of Gillespie County, on the other hand, were 
content simply to express their grief for the victims and leave 
questions of justice to a higher Power even than the Federal 
Government. A monument was erected on local initiative at 
Comfort, Texas in 1866 which for the first time brought na- 
tional attention to what had happened on the Nueces River 
four years earlier, 

The refusal to let the past die quietly is probably what 
finally persuaded Duff to leave Texas once and for all, but the 
details of when and how are part of the larger mystery of who 
James Duff was. One-time Unionist John Sansom believed that 
the bogey man of the Nueces had, “fled this part of the coun- 
try because he feared that some of the Texans he had done 
wrong might do him harm.” As far as his friends, neighbors, 
and former enemies were concerned, he just disappeared. He 
was gone but hardly forgotten. The one-time Confederate hero 
was now “The Rebel Butcher of Western Texas” to many 
“Union men.” In 1869 a resident of Austin returned from a 
visit to Arkansas to report that Duff had “murdered a negro 
and is now in jail in Little Rock awaiting his trial.” Feeling 
against the accused was reportedly so intense in the Arkansas 
capital that he was trying to obtain a change of venue, but 
with little hope even that would save him. When this story 
was reported in the San Antonio Daily Express there was re- 
joicing that Duff would at last suffer “the vengeance of heaven.” 
No one had the least trouble believing that “the notorious 
James Duff” could be guilty of “cold-blooded murder.” Un- 
fortunately for their long-desired retribution, the accused mur- 
derer in Arkansas was the wrong Duff — William H.H. Duff 
who was forty-eight years old and a farmer originally from 
Wisconsin; he and another man had been indicted for mur- 
der on June 4, 1869, 

In fact the old rumors that Duff had gone back to Europe 
were accurate. Although no longer a British citizen, he returned 
to England. But he could not stay away, and when wartime 
passions cooled sufficiently, he was back in America in 1877 
as a “British capitalist” looking for rich fields where he might 
profitably invest his own and others’ money. Still attracted to 
the American frontier, he settled in Denver where he was 
dubbed a “Pioneer Financier.” He became a popular and well- 
known local figure, organizing cattle and investment compa- 
nies, helping to found the Denver Chamber of Commerce and 
the Denver Club for gentlemen (forerunner of the Denver Ath- 
letic Club), serving as a director of the Denver National Bank, 
and in general filling the role of a well-heeled tycoon. His poli- 
tics also underwent a sea change. He was on the reception com- 
mittee for U.S. Grant when the former President and Union 
General visited Denver in 1880, and even became a regular 
donor to the coffers of the Grand Army of the Republic (Union 
veterans’ organization). Through all this, he maintained his 
ties to England, moving back to London in the mid-1880s 
where he passed away, peaceful and prosperous, in April, 1900. 


By the time of his death at the age of seventy-two, the 
Confederate phase of his life was all but forgotten. As a liv- 
ing, breathing human being he had virtually ceased to exist 
in Texas history after 1865. The James Duff of Confederate 
fame and the James Duff of Denver fame might as well have 
been two different men. While the latter was honored by col- 
leagues and acquaintances, the former became one of the most 
vilified creatures in popular memory back in the state he 
called home for fifteen years. One searches in vain for any- 
one willing to defend his wartime record. 


Conversely, the “hate literature” written about James Duff 
is overwhelming in its volume and virulence. The “politically 
correct” version of things, found in such diverse sources as 
the Dallas Morning News and a handout prepared by the Com- 
fort Heritage Foundation — which considers the Nueces 
Monument a veritable shrine — describe him as unfit even 
to hold military command and “totally unsuited for officer 
duty.” Popular historians of Fredericksburg take a similar tack, 
one describing him as “a sadistic leader of a unit composed 
of bullies, outlaws and cut throats,” and another saying “he 
was only let out of prison at the beginning of the war so that 


he might serve in the Confederate army.” 


Even respected scholars have been caught up in the anti- 
Duff mythology. Historian Claude Elliott admits almost 
grudgingly that, “Duff had the right to pursue the men. . . 
but the killing of prisoners and leaving their bodies unbur- 
ied may well be questioned,” thus overlooking the fact that 
Duff himself pursued no one and therefore was blameless in 
the murders of any prisoners. In the eyes of Elliott, as of so 
many others, Duff’s actions “constituted a crime which could 
not be justified even by the rules of savage warfare.” The dean 
of Texas historians, T.R. Fehrenbach, also accepts the two- 
headed legend that a “massacre” occurred on the Nueces River 
and that James Duff was the man responsible for it, whether 
he was there physically or not. Indeed, it is Fehrenbach who 
brands Duff, “the Butcher of Fredericksburg.” 


ET A CAREFUL READING of the U.S War 

Department’s own Official Records shows that James 

Duff, apart from not being present physically at a 
battle that has been mis-labelled “a massacre,” was through- 
out his Confederate service a respected and conscientious of- 
ficer whom superiors advanced steadily up the promotion lad- 
der and even fought to have assigned to their commands. Even 
the German survivors of the Nueces Battle could never agree 
among themselves about Duff’s culpability. 


The truth of the matter is, he was no worse than Nathan 
Bedford Forrest or George Pickett, two other distinguished 
Confederates with blots on their military service records. 


Duff never bothered to return to the scene of the al- 
leged crimes to defend his tarnished reputation. Nor did he 
ever publish a rebuttal to the scurrilous attacks on his char- 
acter or get his day in court to answer the unsupported 
charges and innuendoes. Instead, he disappeared into the 
twilight of History: two seemingly different men, two repu- 
tations, one black legend. ei) 
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“HE DON’T CARE A 

DAMN FOR WHAT THE 

ENEMY DOES OUT OF 
HIS SIGHT” va 


A Perspective on U. S. Grant and Military Intelligence a 


William B. Feis, Ph.D., Buena Vista University 


When it came to warfare, Ulysses S. Grant had a clear and seemingly 
uncomplicated formula to achieve success. 
“The art of war is simple enough,” he observed, “Find out where your 
enemy is. Get at him as soon as you can. Strike him as hard as you 


can and as often as you can, and keep moving on.” 


Perhaps more than anything else, this statement captures the ; 
essence of his generalship during the Civil War. al 


study will attest, Grant’s record of “striking” and 

“moving on” (i.e. battles and campaigns) have re- 

ceived ample attention from historians. However, discussions 
of the first and perhaps most important component of his dic- 
tum—how he “found” the enemy, or more precisely, how he 
collected and used intelligence—remains absent in studies of 
his campaigns. Without a fuller understanding of how Grant 
utilized information concerning the enemy to formulate plans 
and make crucial judgments, an assessment of his generalship 
remains incomplete. Examining Grant’s campaigns from the 
perspective of what he knew or did not know at the moment 
of decision can, as much as is possible, bring the reasoning 
behind his conclusions into sharper relief. The noted mili- 
tary theorist Antoine Henri Jomini explained the importance 
of intelligence when he asked: “How can any man say what he 
will do himself, if he is ignorant [of] what his adversary is 
about?” This article will examine three of Grant’s responses 
to this crucial question. 

Due to the nature of intelligence in nineteenth century 
warfare, in particular the slow and tenuous lines of commu- 
nication, the unreliability of untrained scouts and spies, and 
the lack of centralized intelligence organizations and profes- 
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wholly dependent upon the whims of indi- SN 


vidual commanders. The result was an ad 
hoc, unsystematic, and oftentimes unreli- 
able intelligence system. But viewing cam- 
paigns and command decisions from an intelligence perspec- 
tive can reap valuable insights into how commanders, in this 
case one of the war’s most successful officers, compensated 
for these shortcomings and handled this significant function 
of the art of command. In all of his campaigns, Grant, to some 
degree, relied upon his knowledge of the enemy to make im- 
portant decisions. However, due to the limitations of nine- 
teenth century intelligence, on several occasions two addi- 
tional factors also informed his conclusions: the initiative and 
coup d’oeil (pronounced “coo doy”). The military philoso- 
pher Carl von Clausewitz described coup d’oeil as a 
commander’s “inward eye” that allows him to make “sound 
decision|{s]...in the midst of action” when there is little time 
to “review the situation or even to think it through.” Grant 
certainly appreciated more than most the importance of in- 
telligence and made great efforts throughout the war to ac- 
quire all he could. But he also came to understand its limits 
and, as we shall see, turned toward more intangible factors to 


help see him through. Though Grant directed numerous im- 
portant campaigns during the war, the three chosen for this 
article—Paducah (1861), The Wilderness (1864), and the 
Shenandoah Valley Campaign (1864)—provide excellent op- 
portunities to investigate his views on intelligence and what 
impact, if any, intelligence had upon his decision making. 


Paducah: September 6, 1861 


N SEPTEMBER 1, 1861, the commander of the West- 
ern Department, Major General John C. Fremont, 
named Grant, who had been hopping from one as- 
signment to the next since mid-July, to command the newly- 
formed District of Southeast Missouri. With headquarters 
at Cairo, Illinois, strategically located at the confluence of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Grant would oversee Union op- 
erations along the Mississippi and in the southeastern cor- 
ner of Missouri. In addition, the new commander was 


charged with monitoring events on the Kentucky side of the 
river, taking special note of suspicious activity in the key 
towns of Columbus, Hickman, and Paducah, and ensuring 
that Confederate forces honored the Bluegrass State’s decla- 
ration of neutrality. 

The new commander arrived in Cairo on September 2 
but barely had time to unpack his bags before he was faced 
with a decision of monumental military and political impor- 
tance. Major General Leonidas Polk, in command of the Con- 
federate Department No. 2, and his subordinate Brigadier 
General Gideon J. Pillow were just then hatching a plan to add 
neutral Kentucky to the ranks of the Confederacy. Strategic 


THE VALLEY: An untitled Landscape of Wagon Train / Moun- 
tain Pass. ca.1862. Artist: William D. Washington. From the 
collection of and courtesy of The Museum of the Confederacy, 
Richmond, Virginia. Photographer: Katherine Wetzel 
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imperatives prompted Pillow to endorse a preemptive inva- 
sion into Kentucky despite the political ramifications of vio- 
lating the state’s neutrality. He believed Kentucky, and in par- 
ticular Columbus, was the key to protecting the “gateway into 
Tennessee” and to maintaining control of the Mississippi River 
to Memphis and beyond. Pillow believed that Fremont also had 
plans to enter the state and seize Columbus. “If he gets posses- 
sion of it once,” he warned, “you can never dislodge him.” Bet- 
ter to cast aside Kentucky’s neutrality and seize strategic points 


ILLINOIS 
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like Columbus, Hickman, and Paducah while they were unoc- 
cupied, argued Pillow, than expend blood and treasure wrest- 
ing them from the Federals later on. Polk mulled over this rec- 
ommendation until September 2, when an ominous 
development occurred that convinced him to take the initia- 
tive. In what looked to Polk like the initial step of an invasion, 
Union forces occupied Belmont, Missouri, a small town on the 
western bank of the Mississippi directly opposite Columbus. 
Deciding that hesitation might lose Kentucky, on September 3 
Polk dispatched troops into the state to seize Hickman, Co- 
lumbus, and Paducah. 

As Polk positioned his forces to invade Kentucky, Grant 
searched for clues to determine the enemy’s next move. Dur- 
ing his previous commands in Missouri, Grant had gained ex- 
perience with intelligence operations, including dispatching 
scouts and spies, interrogating prisoners, deserters, and escaped 
slaves, and mounting reconnaissance expeditions using both 
infantry and cavalry patrols. In fact, he had boasted on several 
occasions that his “means of information are certainly better 
than can be had by most others.” None of these sources, how- 
ever, indicated that a Confederate move into Kentucky was afoot 
before September 3. This intelligence dearth was due, in part, 
to timing. At his earlier posts Grant had had time to organize 
an intelligence effort. As the Confederate invasion unfolded 
on September 3, however, Grant had been in command—and 
in Cairo, for that matter—but one day, hardly enough time to 
hire scouts and spies or peruse past intelligence reports. More- 
over, at the time Grant was still preoccupied with a spat with 
another general over an aborted offensive against pro-seces- 
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sion forces in southeast Missouri. Not until a Union recon- 
naissance patrol, dispatched earlier by Grant’s predecessor, re- 
ported from Belmont did the new district commander begin 
to comprehend the true situation. On September 3 the com- 
mander of the reconnaissance, Colonel Gustav Waagner, in- 
formed Grant of “an important movement of cavalry and in- 
fantry on the Heights in and near Columbus.” More ominously, 
he had observed a Confederate flag flying above the town. Un- 
sure of how to respond to the events unfolding before his eyes, 
Waagner implored: “What shall I do with 
Kentucky?” The same day, Commander 
John Rodgers, in charge of the Union gun- 
boats Tyler and Lexington operating on the 
Mississippi, corroborated Waagner’s find- 
ings when he reported that his boats had 
taken fire from the western bank and that 
a “considerable” Confederate force now 
occupied Hickman. 

From this evidence, Grant con- 
cluded that the enemy had indeed invaded 
the Bluegrass State. “I regret to inform 
you,” he wrote to the Kentucky state gov- 
ernment, “that Confederate forces in Con- 
siderable numbers have invaded the terri- 
tory of Kentucky and are occupying & 
fortifying strong positions at Hickman & 
Chalk Bluffs [Columbus].” Not one to shy 
away from crisis situations, and since Polk 
had already extinguished Kentucky’s neu- 
trality, Grant prodded Fremont to resist the invasion and fight 
the Confederates for possession of Columbus. Consideration 
of that offensive was barely underway when an exhausted, dust- 
covered figure appeared at Grant’s headquarters and changed 
everything. 

Charles A. de Arnaud arrived in Cairo on September 5 
bearing news gathered while on an espionage mission that had 
taken him as far south as Memphis. A former Russian officer 
now working for the Western Department’s secret service, de 
Arnaud had performed so well that Fremont referred to him 
not as a spy, but as his “military expert.” While on a mission in 
Kentucky and Tennessee in early September, disturbing reports 
of Confederate activities forced de Arnaud to cut short his trip 
and hasten to Grant’s headquarters. The spy not only confirmed 
reports of Polk’s invasion but also claimed that Southern col- 
umns were enroute to Paducah, a strategically important town 
located on the Kentucky shore at the confluence of the Ohio 
and Tennessee Rivers. According to de Arnaud, Polk planned 
to seize Paducah and use it as a base to invade southern Illi- 
nois. After his meeting with Grant, the spy relayed the news to 
Fremont and advised him that a preemptive Union occupa- 
tion of Paducah would “frustrate the enemy’s plans and secure 
for us the Tennessee River.” He ended his report with the plea 
“No time to lose.” 

Grant had never met the man who had just delivered this 
startling news, but he accepted the spy’s story without any at- 
tempt at corroboration. He wired Fremont: “On information 
telegraphed you, brought by Charles de Arnaud, I am getting 
ready to go to Paducah.” Although he received no authoriza- 


tion for the movement, he forged ahead on the conviction that 
further delay would cost the Union an important foothold in 
Kentucky and perhaps threaten the Ohio Valley. On the morn- 
ing of September 6 Grant’s troops landed at Paducah and, with- 
out firing a shot, claimed the town for the Union. His quick 
and unsanctioned seizure was seemingly justified since Union 
troops found “numerous secession flags flying over the city” 
and heard rumors that Confederate troops were only sixteen 
miles away. Leaving a subordinate in command of Paducah, 
Grant returned to Cairo and found a message from Fremont 
belatedly authorizing his movements. 

The occupation of Paducah was arguably one of the more 
important command decisions made by Grant during the Civil 
War. If the Confederates had captured the town, they could 
have denied Union forces access to the Tennessee River and an 
avenue into western Kentucky and Tennessee, perhaps delay- 
ing indefinitely the invasion that netted stunning Union victo- 
ries at Forts Henry and Donelson early the following year. 
Southern forces perched on the Ohio River would also have 
posed a threat to Grant’s left flank and to the entire Ohio Val- 
ley. In Federal hands, Paducah not only safeguarded these points 
but provided a staging area for operations up the Tennessee 
River into the Deep South. In addition, Union forces in Paducah 
effectively negated the strength of the Confederate position at 
Columbus, soon to become the anchor of the South’s main 
defensive line in the West. From an intelligence perspective, 
however, Grant made this momentous decision—fraught with 
both military and political hazards—based solely upon the 
word of a spy whom he had never seen before and without a 
shred of corroborating evidence to support it. Despite Grant’s 
contention that the Confederate flags he saw flying above the 
town proved that he had barely beaten Polk to the punch, a 
closer look at the evidence indicates otherwise. 

Polk had indeed targeted Paducah for occupation, but af- 
ter capturing Hickman and Columbus the Confederate advance 
slowed. The only Confederate troops that moved in that direc- 
tion did so after Grant had seized the town. Moreover, these 
troops stopped far short of the town since their mission was to 
defend the Confederate right flank in case the Federals pushed 
out of Paducah toward Columbus. Nevertheless, de Arnaud’s 
erroneous report was enough to convince Grant to 
violate Kentucky neutrality and seize Paducah. 
With inadequate means of corroboration and 
little time, Grant had no way of discover- 
ing whether or not de Arnaud brought 

flawed information. He knew from 


reconnaissance reports that Southern forces had already occu- 
pied Hickman but possessed no other evidence indicating that 
they intended to capture Paducah. Due to the strategic impor- 
tance of the town, however, Grant undoubtedly considered it a 
logical Confederate objective. When de Arnaud appeared, the 
news he brought meshed with Grant’s own perceptions of what 
the enemy might do at that point. Since the South had already 
made a mockery of Kentucky’s neutrality, the truth or other- 
wise of Arnaud’s report was irrelevant. If untrue and Grant 
acted on it, the result would be positive, for Paducah would be 
in Union hands. Conversely, if the spy’s story proved correct, 
the delay caused by disbelief or searching for confirmation 
might forfeit the town to the enemy, far too heavy a price to 
pay for absolute certainty. In this instance, the benefits of act- 
ing, even on bad intelligence, outweighed the hazards of inac- 
tion. As Clausewitz observed, and surely Grant would have 
agreed, on some occasions “timidity will do a thousand times 
more damage in war than audacity.” 

The Paducah affair illuminates the influence that percep- 
tions and the realization of the limits of intelligence had upon 
Grant’s decision making early in the war. De Arnaud had 
brought news that squared with Grant’s perceptions of what 
the enemy would logically do. Even though that information 
was in fact inaccurate, insofar as the enemy was not enroute to 
Paducah, it propelled the general into making the correct deci- 
sion. On this occasion Grant indicated that he possessed at least 
a hint of the vaunted coup d’oeil and a realization that the ini- 
tiative was an important asset. By the time Grant had become 
general in chief of all Union armies and faced Robert E. Lee’s 
army in northern Virginia, the confidence he had gained in his 
judgment and martial abilities—and in his coup d’oeil—was at 
its height. 


The Wilderness: May, 1864 


FTER A STUNNING VICTORY at Chattanooga in 

November, 1863, Congress revived the rank of lieu- 

tenant general in the regular army and awarded it to 
Grant on March 2, 1864. More importantly, President Abraham 
Lincoln had named him general-in-chief of all Union armies 
in the hopes that the former Western general could work his 
magic in northern Virginia. Grant established his headquar- 
ters with the Army of the Potomac, which was then camped 
north of the Rapidan River. Although he retained Major Gen- 
eral George G. Meade in direct command of the army, it was 
clear that the general-in-chief planned to 
be intimately involved with overseeing its 
future operations. On the south bank of 
the Rapidan, General Robert E. Lee’s Army 
of Northern Virginia was poised to give 
the new Union commander an introduc- 
tion to war in the East. 


Hancock’s corps crossing the 
Rapidan, May 4, 1864. Grant did 
not know whether this would be 
an opposed crossing. 
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Seemingly oblivious to the invincible aura surrounding 
Lee’s veterans, Grant approached the upcoming campaign with 
a willingness to entertain risks and convinced that seizing and 
maintaining the initiative would ultimately bring success. He 
planned for all Union armies to advance simultaneously to pre- 
vent the Confederates, as they had done in years past, from 
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shifting troops along interior lines from inactive to active fronts. 
In Grant’s vision, there would be no quiet sectors. After in- 


forming his subordinates of their missions, the general-in-chief 


turned his attention toward the future operations of the Army 
of the Potomac. To Meade, he stressed that Lee’s army —not 
Richmond—comprised his primary objective. “Wherever Lee 
goes there you will go also.” Moving overland across northern 
Virginia, Grant hoped to engage Lee outside the Richmond 
defenses, all the while shielding Washington. 

To defeat Lee, Grant had to solve two intelligence-related 
problems. First, he had to detect and monitor the movements 
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of Southern troops heading toward the Rapidan front, in par- 
ticular Lieutenant General James Longstreet’s First Corps, ru- 
mored to be enroute from East Tennessee in the wake of the 
Chattanooga and Knoxville disasters the previous year. Sec- 
ond, he had to formulate a plan for the Army of the Potomac’s 
advance in the coming offensive. By late April Grant had de- 
cided to outflank his opponent 
RY and force him to fight or retreat, 
thereby avoiding the teeth of Lee’s 
formidable Mine Run entrench- 
ment south of the Rapidan. But 
whether to target Lee’s left or right 
flank remained a critical yet un- 
answered question as May ap- 
proached. 

Meade’s intelligence arm, 
the Bureau of Military Informa- 
tion (BMI) headed by Colonel 
George H. Sharpe, proved instru- 
mental in resolving the first con- 
cern. In early April, Grant learned 
that Longstreet was returning to 
Virginia. Whether he would re- 
join Lee below the Rapidan or 
perform some other mission, 
however, remained a mystery. On 
April 25 Grant learned from the 
BMI that Longstreet had reached 
Charlottesville but that his troops 
were not destined for the 
Rapidan. Instead, Sharpe re- 
ported, the “old man,” the sobri- 
quet of Isaac Silver, a farmer 
southeast of Chancellorsville who 
had been providing information 
to the BMI for some time, pre- 
dicted that Longstreet would 
leave Charlottesville, march down 
the Shenandoah Valley and 
emerge on Grant’s flank at 
Culpeper. Not only that, 
Longstreet’s flank march would 
be coordinated with the Army of 
Northern Virginia’s operations. 
According to the agent, as 
Longstreet advanced Lee would 
“open on the Union army” across 
the Rapidan as part of a two-pronged attack. The day after 
Silver’s report, a Confederate deserter confirmed that that was 
the plan, adding that troops under General P.G. T. Beauregard, 
lately in Charleston, South Carolina, would join the First Corps 
in its flanking maneuver. These reports fit with earlier news 
received by the BMI of Confederate forces concentrating in 
the valley for a “formidable movement ... by that route, north- 
ward.” Fearful of losing the initiative to Lee, Grant worried that 
his opponent might move first and disrupt his plans. “Dont 
[sic] know exactly the day when I will start,” he wrote on April 
27, “or whether Lee will come here before I am ready to move.” 
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The recent intelligence, however, finally convinced him of the 
need to set a firm date for the commencement of the cam- 
paign. The next day he announced the Army of the Potomac 
would cross the Rapidan on May 4. 

By April 29, the BMI had gained a better fix on Longstreet. 
A bureau officer on detached duty with Union forces in the 
Shenandoah Valley tele- 
graphed Sharpe with news 
that Longstreet’s corps had 
reached Gordonsville, a 
point much closer to the 
Rapidan front and “in easy 
supporting distance of Lee.” 
That very day, in fact, Lee had 
traveled to Gordonsville to 
review Longstreet’s men and 
welcome home his trusted 
subordinate. After the 
bureau’s report, Grant finally 
concluded that Longstreet 
planned to join Lee’s army on 
the Rapidan. Although he 
kept one entire corps in re- 
serve in case Longstreet at- 
tempted to move upon his 
flank, Grant, now believing 
the entire Army of Northern 
Virginia was accounted for, 
turned his attention to for- 
mulating his own plans, not 
worrying about the enemy’s 
possible designs. Above all 
else, he was determined to 
seize and hold the initiative 
in northern Virginia. 


he had little notion of whether Lee would be waiting in force 
to welcome the Federals to the south bank. Moreover, the lack 
of information on the enemy prior to commencement of the 
campaign was exacerbated by an incomplete knowledge of the 
topography on the southern bank. Despite the fact that Meade’s 
army had operated in the area during the Mine Run campaign 
the previous November, 
the maps and the army’s 
collective memory of the 
region were abysmally in- 
accurate. 

The absence of sufficient 
cavalry to perform recon- 
naissance missions con- 
tributed further to the lack 
of intelligence both before 
and after May 4. During 
the crossing, a sizable por- 
tion of the Army of the 
Potomac’s cavalry corps 
was guarding the army’s 
supply train. The remain- 
ing division screened the 
movement and patrolled 
ahead of the army and 
along its vulnerable flanks. 
When tasked with recon- 
noitering the area to detect 
enemy movements toward 
the Union columns, the 
troopers performed 
poorly. In fact, when 
Meade discovered Confed- 
erate troops advancing to- 
ward him in force on May 


By the time Grant had ne oF "4 5, the word came from his 
located Longstreet, barely : infantry, not his mounted 
five days remained before his The May 1864 Campaign arm. To make matters 
self-imposed deadline for the saw much desperate fighting. worse, the BMI was inex- 
commencement of the cam- Library of Congress plicably silent during this 


paign. However, he had yet to 

tackle the second problem: whether to move by Lee’s right or 
left flank. Each route had significant advantages and disadvan- 
tages, but Grant chose to cross the Rapidan at Germanna and 
Ely’s Fords, march south into the dense woods known as “The 
Wilderness,” and turn Lee’s right flank. Logistical concerns and 
the desire to link with Major General Benjamin Butler’s forces 
advancing up the James were primary factors behind this choice. 
However, it appears as if Grant made this important decision 
with little knowledge of Lee’s recent dispositions, movements, 
or the nature of his defenses. Evidence that Grant spent little 
energy gathering intelligence on the Confederates across the 
river before May 4 can be found in the fact that neither he nor 
Meade sent cavalry reconnaissances to the south bank of the 
Rapidan to reconnoiter the roads or to probe enemy defenses. 
So uncertain was Grant of what lay in the woods across the 
river that he expressed relief when the army crossed without 
meeting any significant resistance at the fords. Up to that time, 
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period just prior to the 
crossing and during the campaign’s initial phase. Before the 
Union forces opened the spring campaign, Grant's chief of staff, 
John A. Rawlins, complained about the scarcity of intelligence 
afflicting the Union high command. “No information comes 
from the enemy’s lines,” he noted. “It is greatly different . . . 
from what it was out West,” he continued, for “There we were 
always getting some information that kept up an excitement 
and made it seem that we were doing something.” 

Plagued by this intelligence dearth prior to May 4, it ap- 
pears as if Grant intended to plunge blindly into the Wilder- 
ness and then wait for Lee’s reaction. In fact, that was exactly 
what he had in mind. “My own notions about our line of march 
are entirely made up,” Grant explained to Halleck, because “cir- 
cumstances beyond my controll [sic] may change them.” The 
general in chief admitted, therefore, that although he had a 
plan for initiating the campaign, once the shooting started, all 
bets were off. That did not mean, however, that he planned to 
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forge ahead without thinking through the problems or the pos- 
sible choices he might have to make. But “being within a few 
miles of the enemy we had to condend [sic] against,” Grant 
later wrote, “no orders were necessary further than for the first 
movement” across the Rapidan. With this statement, Grant il- 
luminated a key element in his thinking. He knew that Lee’s 
entire army—his primary objective—lay just across the river. 
What more did he need to know? Simply put, if the Army of 
the Potomac seized the initiative, Lee would have little choice 
but to respond directly to Grant’s challenge. No amount of in- 
telligence collected prior to the crossing of the Rapidan would 
change that equation. 

Grant gave even less thought to Lee’s possible responses, 
although he certainly understood that they would have a pro- 
found impact upon Union plans. When asked how long it 
would take to capture Richmond, Grant agreed to be there in 
four days “if General Lee becomes a party to the agreement.” 
But if Lee objected, he added, “the trip will undoubtedly be 
prolonged.” Despite this realization, Grant believed that try- 
ing to predict Lee’s response was a futile enterprise. A famous 
incident during the heat of the battle in the Wilderness illus- 
trates Grant’s tenacious hold on what he deemed most im- 
portant for the success of the campaign. When an excited of- 
ficer began warning others of Lee’s uncanny ability to appear 
where least expected, Grant rose to his feet and stated: “Oh, | 
am heartily tired of hearing about what Lee is going to do. 
Some of you always seem to think he is suddenly going to turn 
a double somersault, and land in our rear and on both of our 
flanks at the same time. Go back to your command, and try to 
think what we are going to do ourselves, instead of what Lee is 
going to do.” [emphasis supplied] As the campaign unfolded, 
the general-in-chief remained committed to holding the ini- 
tiative and forcing Lee to worry about the Army of the 
Potomac’s next move. 


By this stage of the war, Grant had also grasped what to 
him was an inescapable truth: that the quest for certainty, es- 
pecially with intelligence, was an elusive—and even danger- 
ous—pursuit in war, especially if taken to extremes. Uncer- 
tainty was a constant in military affairs and thus had to be 
managed, not eliminated. Moreover, the inherent limitations 
of nineteenth century intelligence forced commanders to seek 
alternative measures. One way to manage uncertainty and 
compensate for inadequate information was to seize the ini- 
tiative. The initiative provided a means to fill the information 
vacuum by shifting the burden of uncertainty to the enemy, leav- 
ing him to question, to speculate, and to make mistakes. 

On the morning of May 4 Union signal corps personnel 
on Stony Mountain intercepted and successfully deciphered 
several Confederate messages. One in particular indicated that 
instead of retreating, Lee was rushing troops toward the Fed- 
eral columns lapping around his flank. When he received this 
news, a staff officer noted that Grant “manifested consider- 
able satisfaction.” “That gives just the information I wanted,” 
he reportedly proclaimed, “It shows that Lee is drawing out 
from his position, and is pushing across to meet us.” But 
whether Lee would retreat, attack the Federals in the Wilder- 
ness or, as he had done in November, wait for them behind his 
Mine Run fortifications remained unknown. Lack of cavalry 
and overall poor reconnaissance, not to mention the unex- 
plained silence of the BMI, exacerbated the intelligence gap. 
But the Army of the Potomac pressed on. “Forty-eight hours,” 
remarked a confident Grant, “will demonstrate whether the 
enemy intends giving battle this side of Richmond.” The fol- 


Sheridan’s men advance in the 
Shenandoah Valley 
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lowing day the Confederates provided an answer and from 
May 5-6 the Army of the Potomac slugged it out with Lee’s 
veterans in the Wilderness resulting in over 25,000 casualties. 

By proceeding with such meager information on the en- 
emy prior to the Wilderness campaign, Grant revealed that his 
faith in the initiative as a substitute for intelligence, strength- 
ened by his experiences in the Western theater, was strong. Con- 
fidence in his coup d’oeil, which first manifested itself at 
Paducah, had also grown with each success after 1861. Perhaps 
the development of his “inward eye” and his understanding 
that uncertainty could either become an obstacle or an asset 
helps explain Grant’s lack of reliance on intelligence as he faced 
one of the Confederacy’s most feared commanders. 


Neutralizing the Valley: 
July - September, 1864 


S THE OVERLAND CAMPAIGN degenerated into a 
siege outside Richmond and Petersburg by mid-sum- 


mer, 1864, Grant learned a difficult lesson about the 
perils of depending too much upon his coup d’oeil and the 
initiative to facilitate victory. On June 13, with Grant’s atten- 
tion fixed on the Richmond-Petersburg theater, Lee dispatched 
a corps under Lieutenant General Jubal Early to drive Union 
forces from the Shenandoah Valley, secure the Confederacy’s 
precious “breadbasket,” and, if practicable, march down the 
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natural invasion corridor and threaten Washington. Early ex- 
pelled Union General David Hunter’s army from the Valley 
and by early July had reached the outskirts of Washington, 
causing considerable consternation among the Northern 
population, the Lincoln administration, and, most of all, Grant. 
The raid ground to a halt outside the capital’s defenses on July 
14 after the veteran Sixth Corps, transferred by Grant from 
the Richmond-Petersburg front, arrived to protect the 
beleagured city. Discouraged but not yet defeated, Early re- 
turned to the Valley to harvest the crops and fulfill the urgent 
needs of Lee’s commissary. 

Although the Federals had thwarted Early’s bold gamble, 
Grant remained deeply concerned by the events of the past 
month. The Confederates had succeeded in approaching Wash- 
ington virtually undetected because Union intelligence, spe- 
cifically the BMI, had failed to discover the departure of Early’s 
corps from its camps near Richmond on June 13. Moreover, 
the BMI was unable to locate Early’s force until early July and 
only after it had suddenly appeared in Maryland. Confusion 
permeated Union intelligence at the height of the raid, as evi- 
denced by Meade’s observation that a particular Confederate 
division had been sighted “in our front—on our left & rear & 
on its way to P[ennsylvania].” Most importantly, however, as 
Early neared Washington Grant had concluded that Lee could 
ill-afford to part with such a large detachment and readily be- 
lieved reports indicating that Early had either never left or had 
returned to Richmond. By the time the truth became evident, 


the Confederate Valley forces were within striking distance of 


Washington, a city ill-prepared to repel an assault since Grant 
had earlier transferred most of the able-bodied soldiers and 


ordnance to the Virginia front. After the raid, Chief of Staff 


Henry W. Halleck observed that Lee had proven that he could 
make large detachments “unknown to us for a week or ten days” 
and could threaten the capital, Maryland, or Pennsylvania with 
impunity. The stakes were high. Another raid like the recent 
one might further deflate the already war-weary Northern 
populace and jeopardize both Grant’s Virginia campaign and 
President Abraham Lincoln’s reelection in November. 

Early made matters worse for Grant when, instead of re- 
turning to Richmond after his failed attempt on Washington, 
he remained in the valley to gather the fall harvest and main- 
tain a potential threat to Baltimore and the Federal capital. Lee 
hoped that his continued presence in that region would force 
Grant either to detach more troops to defeat him, thereby com- 
promising his own siege operations, or to attack Confederate 
lines at Richmond and Petersburg and repeat Cold Harbor. 
With two lines of operation in Virginia, Grant faced a complex 
problem: how to keep Early at bay and sever Lee from his sup- 
ply source in the Shenandoah without compromising opera- 
tions around the Confederate capital. To isolate and defeat Early 
would not only secure Washington but would also deny the 
enemy access to the valley’s rich resources, thereby forcing Lee 
to battle Grant’s growing multitudes with a hungry army and 
time running out. 
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The realization of this plan hinged partially on the Federals’ 
ability to obtain accurate intelligence on enemy troop trans- 
fers between Richmond and the valley command—something 
woefully lacking during Early’s raid. With access to this sort of 
information, Grant could coordinate movements in the two 
theaters to keep both Lee and Early pinned in place, unable to 
render support to each other. If he could utilize this informa- 
tion wisely, Grant could wrest from Lee his most potent 
weapon—strategic mobility. The BMI would take the lead in 
this effort, but until the inadequacies of the bureau, made 
starkly apparent by Early’s invasion, were corrected the present 
campaign would continue, as one War Department official la- 
mented, “in the deplorable and fatal way in which it has.” 

Grant’s first step was to create the Middle Military Divi- 
sion, which consolidated the formerly separate military depart- 
ments in northern Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania. To oversee this important region and 
direct operations against Early, Grant appointed Major Gen- 
eral Philip H. Sheridan. His mission was to locate Early and 
“follow him to the death 
once and for all. After completing the consolidation and send- 


.” and destroy the valley’s resources 


ing Sheridan to his new post, Grant then turned to the BMI 
and made changes designed to bolster his access to intelligence 
regarding Confederate troop movements between Lee in Rich- 
mond and Early in the Shenandoah. 

Prior to Early’s raid, Sharpe and the BMI, staffed by his 


principal subordinates John C. Babcock and Captain John 
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McEntee, had operated out of the Army of the Potomac’s pro- 
vost marshal general department under Brigadier General 
Marsena R. Patrick. Due to this arrangement, any information 
| Grant received from the BMI came indirectly through Meade, 
| who jealously guarded his authority and prerogatives from the 

general-in-chief traveling with his army. After the raid, Grant 
| appointed Patrick as provost marshal of the newly designated 
| “Armies Operating Against Richmond,” which included the 
Army of the Potomac and Major General Benjamin Butler’s 
| Army of the James. With this appointment, Patrick now had 
command over all the provost marshal departments, includ- 
| ing the BMI and its branches, and an office at Grant’s City Point 
headquarters. The new provost marshal immediately requested 
| that Sharpe and the bureau staff be transferred with him to 
i City Point, claiming that Meade “refused to let us do what was 
| desired” for efficient intelligence operations. Meade—fearing 
that the move infringed upon his own authority—openly op- 
posed the move and declared that he wanted “no partnership 
with Grant.” He also lashed out at the BMI, threatening to dis- 
| band it because it was, he believed, “good for nothing.” By late 
July, Meade and Grant had reached a compromise with regard 
| to the status of the BMI. Patrick would remain with the Army 
of the Potomac, although retaining his new authority, and most 
| of the BMI would also stay at Meade’s headquarters. However, 
Sharpe was assigned to Grant’s staff as an assistant provost mar- 
| shal of the AOAR and would oversee the BMI’s operations from 
City Point. With Sharpe’s transfer, Grant now had, for the first 
time, his own intelligence officer and the beginnings of a true 
intelligence staff. 


Lee’s “misuse” of Kershaw’s division 
was one of the worst miscalculations 
4 he ever made. 


Major-General Joseph B. Kershaw 
| Library of Congress 


From the moment he arrived at City Point, 

| Sharpe worked on developing a system to detect 
Confederate movements between Richmond and 
the valley. His transfer to Grant’s side came at a criti- 
cal time. In late July, Early once again occupied the 
lower valley and made threatening overtures, includ- 
ing a cavalry raid that resulted in the burning of “4 
| Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Moreover, Lee was deter- 
| mined to reinforce the Valley army whenever possible in order 
to maintain a constant threat against Washington. Once Grant 
» and Sharpe comprehended Lee’s intentions, the detection of 
Confederate detachments from the Richmond-Petersburg front 
became of paramount importance not only to protect the Fed- 
eral capital, but also to isolate the two major Confederate armies 
in Virginia. To obtain this kind of information, Sharpe needed 
| more than Babcock and McEntee and the small cadre of bu- 
| reau scouts; he had to expand his personnel and operations to 
' meet the new intelligence demands. The situation required on- 
| site observers constantly monitoring Confederate troop move- 
| ments around Richmond and watching for any detachments 
| moving between the city and the valley. On July 21, Patrick 
ordered Sharpe to “arrange matters [at City Point], and at Ber- 
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muda Hundred with Butler, about sending off Scouts etc [sic] 
in the direction of Orange Court House to watch Early and get 
into Richmond.” Sharpe soon devised a system for watching 
the railroad links between Lee and Early and upgraded the net- 
work of spies who sought information from within Confeder- 
ate lines at Petersburg and Richmond. 


IRST SHARPE SENT BABCOCK to Washington in 

early August to recruit local citizens to monitor Early’s 

main rail links with Richmond. The success of Bab- 
cock’s system hinged upon the abilities of three Virginia Union- 
ists living in the vicinity of the Orange & Alexandria, the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, and the Virginia Central 
Railroads. These men—Isaac Silver, James W. Cammack, and 
Ebenezer McGee—visited the depots regularly, questioned pas- 
sengers and railroad employees about the composition and 
direction of recent traffic, and watched specifically for troop 
trains heading for the valley. Six bureau scouts based in the 
Fredericksburg area, Benjamin McCord, Henry Dodd, Sanford 
McGee, Phil Carney, and two others identified only as Rose 
and O’Bryan, met with the three Unionists several times a week, 
collected their observations, and paid them for their informa- 
tion. After each visit, the scouts reported their findings to 
Babcock and Captain George K. Leet, one of Grant’s staff mem- 
bers on special assignment with Halleck. Leet or Babcock then 
wired the news to Sharpe and Major Theodore S. Bowers, an 
aide on Grant’s staff. Bowers and Sharpe then collated and 
analyzed these reports, combined with information from other 
sources, and issued a summary of information to the general- 
in-chief. By early September, Babcock announced 
that he received information from his sources 
in the field “as often as five times in two 
weeks.” 


With the railroads being watched, 
Sharpe turned to the second part of his 
mission — procuring information 
from inside Richmond and Peters- 
burg. Sharpe relied primarily upon 
daily interrogations of deserters, pris- 
oners, refugees, and contrabands and 
his knowledge of Lee’s Order of Battle 
to track enemy movements. He also ob- 
tained Southern newspapers on a daily ba- 
sis for Grant, who regularly scanned enemy 
publications for intelligence. Furthermore, 
Sharpe strengthened communications with the Union under- 
ground in Richmond and advised them to watch for Valley- 
bound detachments. Two major groups supplied information 
to the Federals: the “spy ring” headed by Elizabeth Van Lew | 
and another led by the superintendent of the RF & P railroad, 
Samuel Ruth, and his principal agents, Charles M. Carter and 
F. W. E. Lohman. With Van Lew, Ruth, and the railroad moni- | 
tors on duty by mid-August, Sharpe presented Grant with the 
means to detect enemy troop movements between the Con- 
federate capital and the Valley. All that remained was to incor- 
porate the Shenandoah theater into this system so that both 
Grant and Sheridan would always be apprised of Confederate 
detachments traveling between the two theaters. 


After his arrival at Harp- 
ers Ferry on August 6 Sheridan 
quickly established an intelli- 
gence unit within his army. 
Convinced of the “absolute 
necessity of more reliable in- 
formation of the enemy’s 
numbers and movements,” the 
new Valley commander cre- 
ated “a system of espionage 
that would give me a more ac- 
curate knowledge of him than 
I had as yet been able to ob- 
tain.” He recruited about fifty 
volunteers from the ranks and 
organized them into a special 
battalion known as “Young’s 
Scouts” after their com- 
mander, Major Henry K. 
Young of the First 
Rhode Island Infantry. 
These men, often dis- 
guised as Confeder- 
ates, scouted enemy 
positions, watched for 
movements and rein- 
forcements, and fre- 
quently operated behind 
enemy lines. These scouts 
soon became an integral 
part of an intelligence system 
that kept one eye on Early and the other trained on Richmond. 
With Sharpe and Young working in concert through their re- 
spective commanders, Grant could now monitor and direct 
operations in the Shenandoah and use the information they 
produced to keep Lee and Early in check. 

The improvements to Grant's intelligence system paid off 
in early August when his operatives discovered the transfer of 
reinforcements, specifically Joseph B. Kershaw’s division, 
Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry, and an artillery battalion, from Rich- 
mond to the Valley. Sheridan confirmed the arrival of the rein- 
forcements on August 13 and, believing that Early now pos- 
sessed a much stronger force, assumed a defensive posture and 
for the next few weeks sparred cautiously with Early while Grant 
pounded Lee’s defenses in a series of assaults designed in part 
to force the recall of Kershaw and Fitz Lee from the Valley. Aware 
of Lee’s need for men and confident that Sheridan had grown 
timid, Early ordered Kershaw and the artillery battalion back 
to Richmond. On September 15, Kershaw departed Winches- 
ter and three days later reached Culpeper Court House, far from 
supporting distance of Early. The same day that Kershaw left, 
Young's scouts located a former slave, Thomas Laws, who pos- 
sessed a permit to travel through Confederate lines into Win- 
chester to sell vegetables. They devised a plan wherein Laws 
would go into town and pass a secret message to a local Union- 
ist, Miss Rebecca Wright. In the note, delivered the day after 
Kershaw’s departure from Winchester, Sheridan requested any 
news concerning the movements of Early’s troops. Wright re- 


Union battery (above), Fort Brady, Petersburg. 
Once Lee had lost strategic mobility and the 
campaign settled down to a siege, the end 

was in Lee’s words, “only a matter of time.” 

Left, photo of Major General Marsena R. Patrick, 

Library of Congress 

plied that although she knew little specific information, she 
had heard from a Confederate officer that Kershaw’s division 
and Cutshaw’s artillery had departed to rejoin Lee, that Early’s 
strength was far less than Sheridan supposed, and that “no more 
[reinforcements] are expected, as they cannot be spared from 
Richmond.” 


As it turned out, Wright provided Sheridan with a key bit 


of information that corroborated other reports of the recall of 


troops and “was most important in showing positively that 
Kershaw was gone.” In addition, her last sentence indicated that 
Grant's relentless pressure would prevent Lee from sending any 
more troops to Early. Seeing Kershaw’s departure as evening 
the odds, Sheridan felt confident that he could defeat Early. 
Sensing the opportunity at hand, Grant gave his subordinate 
the order to “Go in!”. 

Sheridan followed this brief command to the letter. On 
September 19, while Kershaw continued on toward Richmond, 
the Federals attacked and defeated Early at Winchester, forcing 
him back across Cedar Creek. Three days later Grant ordered a 
one-hundred gun salute when Sheridan crushed Early again at 
Fisher’s Hill. These victories brought the lower valley, from the 
Potomac to Strasburg, under Union control and permitted 
Sheridan to burn crops, barns, mills, and anything of military 
value as far south as Harrisonburg and Port Republic. The news 
of Kershaw’s departure on September 15, therefore, had pre- 
sented Sheridan with an opportunity to attack a weakened foe, 
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resulting in two major Confederate defeats. In these engage- 
ments, Kershaw’s presence might have tipped the balance in 
Early’s favor. “[H]ad Joseph Kershaw’s division been with the 
army,” asserted one historian of the campaign, “Early would 
have won at Winchester.” 


HE SERIOUS POUNDING Early had received at Win- 

chester and Fisher’s Hill forced Lee on September 23 

to order Kershaw, who had not yet reached Richmond, 
back to the valley. As Kershaw about-faced, Grant again attacked 
Lee’s lines to prevent the detachment of reinforcements to the 
beleagured Valley command. Between September 29 and Oc- 
tober 2 Union troops battered the Richmond-Petersburg de- 
fenses and although these attacks failed to breach the Confed- 
erate defenses, Kershaw’s return to Early denied Lee the services 
of an entire veteran division at a time when he desperately 
needed all the men he could muster. “Kershaw’s absence,” 
claimed an authority on the subject, “nearly resulted in disas- 
ter on both sides of the James.” Moreover, the September 29 - 
October 2 offensive prevented Lee from ever again sending sub- 
stantial reinforcements to the Shenandoah. Early was now on 
his own. Despite a brief resurgence at Cedar Creek in October, 
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the Confederate valley army, isolated and desperately lacking 
in men and supplies, was finally crushed by Sheridan’s troops 
at Waynesboro on March 2, 1865. 

Attempting to exorcise the ghosts of his earlier intelligence 
failure, Grant had improved his intelligence system to prevent 
a repeat of the debacle of Early’s raid. Eventually, he and 
Sheridan reaped the rewards of this improved network and iso- 
lated the valley, making it difficult—and costly—for Lee to 
shuttle troops between Richmond and Early’s army. Utilizing 
quality intelligence, Grant and Sheridan had effectively isolated 
Kershaw while in transit between the two theaters, denying both 
Early and Lee the services of a veteran division at critical times. 
This “misuse” of his division, argues historian Richard 
Sommers, “was one of the worst miscalculations [Lee] ever 
made.” Stated another way, Grant and Sheridan’s “use” of 
Kershaw through the collection and utilization of intelligence 
to deny Lee strategic mobility and eliminate the Valley as a di- 
versionary theater —was an important factor that doomed 
Jubal Early and the Confederate Army of the Valley. 

After the war, William Tecumseh Sherman provided an 
interesting insight into Grant’s success as a commander. “I tell 
you where he beats me and where he beats the world,” he wrote, 


“He don’t care a damn for what the enemy does out of his sight, 
but it scares me like hell! “ On the surface, especially given 
Grant’s ill-informed status before the Wilderness campaign, 
Sherman’s description appears accurate. However, his intima- 
tion that Grant apparently placed little emphasis on intelligence 
fails to appreciate the complex nature of his actual views or his 
overall record. He cared a great deal about what the enemy did 
on the other side of the hill, but did not, like Henry W. Halleck, 
George B. McClellan, and William S. Rosecrans, allow that con- 
cern to degenerate into an obsession, wherein the search for 
“perfect” information stifled or even supplanted intuitive risk 
taking. Those officers saw uncertainty as an obstacle, Grant 
viewed it as fertile ground for opportunity. As he had demon- 
strated at Paducah and the Wilderness, he refused to view in- 
telligence as a panacea or as the only means for determining 
his next move. Instead of being enervated by the lack of infor- 
mation or by the search for the unchallenged truth, Grant 
sought advantage through the initiative and his coup d’oeil. 
Like Shiloh two years earlier, however, Early’s raid on Wash- 
ington reminded Grant that substituting the initiative and one’s 
coup d’oeil for intelligence had certain limitations and that his 
“inward eye” was not immune to temporary blindness or myo- 


pia. As a result, he developed a healthy respect for the poten- 
tial of intelligence and began to pay more attention to the BMI, 
an all-source, centralized intelligence organization the likes of 
which he had not seen in the West. The information collected 
by the BMI became an integral part of Grant’s effort to neu- 
tralize the Shenandoah Valley as a Confederate strategic asset. 
Thus, Sherman’s postwar observation only paid tribute to the 
Grant who, at Paducah and the Wilderness, took calculated 
risks and forged ahead into an arena of uncertainty that would 
have incapacitated others, trusting primarily in his coup d’oeil 
and the initiative to tip the balance in his favor. Left unsung in 
his description, however, was the Grant of September, 1864, 
whose mental flexibility had allowed him to realize that nei- 
ther his military judgment nor the initiative were infallible. 
The result was a more pronounced reliance upon intelligence. 
By that time, Grant had reached the point where his coup d’oeil, 
the initiative, and his intelligence system had fused to create a 
potent weapon. Contrary to Sherman’s postwar depiction, 
therefore, a key element of Grant’s success was not his lack of 
concern for what the enemy did out of his sight, but rather his 
ability to prevent that concern-and the paralyzing uncertainty 
it sometimes fostered—from becoming an insurmountable im- 
pediment on the road to victory. 2] 


Grant cared a great deal about what the enemy 
did on the other side of the hill. 
Grant photo above, courtesy James Bultema, USG Collection 


Left, Opequon Creek (3rd Winchester): 
Colonel James M. Schoonmaker won the 
Medal of Honor for leading his brigade 
against the Confederate Earth Works outside 
Winchester, September 19th, 1864. 
Sheridan had taken the offensive once 
federal intelligence had made sure 
Kershaw’s division was enroute for Richmond. 


Courtesy Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh 
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(continued from page 38) cavalry on Bragg’s 
right, shifted one of the two cavalry bri- 
gades remaining on the right to the 
Shelbyville front. This left a single brigade 
to cover the front from Liberty Gap to 
Hoover's Gap. A single regiment, the First 
and Third Kentucky, consolidated, was 
left by Wheeler to guard Hoover’s Gap, 
the southern exit of which was only ten 
miles from Manchester—the key point 
on Bragg’s right. 

In the early hours on June 23, 
Rosecrans gave orders for the prepara- 
tory movements prior to the general ad- 
vance of the army. He ordered Major 
General Gordon Granger to move his 
units of the Reserve Corps and Brigadier 
General John Brannan’s Division at- 
tached from Thomas’ Fourteenth Corps 
from Triune to Salem. Granger was to 
also send Mitchell’s cavalry division 
down the Eagleville and Shelbyville Pike 
and attack the Confederate cavalry there. 
This was a key element in Rosecrans’ 
plan: to deceive Bragg and keep the Con- 
federate attention focused on the 
Shelbyville front. That afternoon, Major 
General John Palmer, commanding a di- 
vision in Crittenden’s Twenty-First Army 
Corps, received orders to march with 
twelve days rations from Murfreesboro 
to Bradyville and there to seize the head 


(continued from page 38) every unauthorized 
baggage. Any quartermaster whose train 
shall be found carrying chairs and such 
other needless weight, usually the fruit of 
stealing, will be at once arrested, and the 
officer claiming it be severely punished.” 


“Old Rosey” had finally taken fire, 
but it was too late. 


Quite apart from the drag on move- 
ment produced by the excessive baggage, 
“Pap” Thomas was not the man to ex- 
ecute a rapid movement. Thomas was a 
deliberate general, a master of the set 
piece battle, but Stonewall Jackson or 
Phil Sheridan he was not. On the 25th 
he communicated with Rosecrans from 
Hoover’s Gap. “I have been to the front 
myself. The enemy apparently have but one 
brigade on Fairfield road; either a part or 
one brigade on Manchester pike, beyond 
Beech Grove. Has not attempted to drive 
us; therefore I think he is acting on the de- 
fensive. I propose to concentrate my corps 
here this p.m., and making an advance at 
daylight tomorrow on Fairfield and 


General Alexander McCook would ad- 
vance with his Twentieth Corps on the 
Shelbyville road then turn to the east. 
Two of his divisions, under Brigadier 
Generals Richard Johnson and Jefferson 
Davis would move to Millersburg then 
advance and take Liberty Gap. McCook’s 
Third Division, under Major General 
Philip Sheridan, would advance to 
Fosterville and cover Granger’s eventual 
movement to Christiana. Major General 
George Thomas’ Fourteenth Army Corps 
would advance on the Manchester Pike 
and seize Hoover’s Gap, if possible. 
Rosecrans expected a severe fight for this 
gap, however. Finally, Crittenden would 
leave one of his divisions, under Briga- 
dier General Horatio Van Cleve to garri- 
son Murfreesboro and send the division 
of Brigadier General Thomas Wood to 
follow Palmer to Bradyville. Turchin’s 
cavalry division would range out towards 
McMinnville and Pocahontas, guarding 
the left flank of Crittenden’s advance. 
Once at Bradyville, Crittenden was to 
stop and await orders. At 10 p.m on the 
night of Tuesday, June 23rd, J. Dexter 
Cotton, surgeon of the 92nd Ohio Infan- 
try wrote to his wife: “I have been very 
busy this afternoon in packing up, and 
sending off our sick to the hospital. We have 
orders to be ready to march at 4 A.M. The 


of the defile leading up to the Barrens. 
There was considerable delay in distrib- 
uting the rations, and consequently, 
Palmer did not get his columns in mo- 
tion until 9 a.m. the next day. Rosecrans 
kept the rest of his army in readiness, but 
issued no more orders until that 
evening.' 

At 8:30 a.m. on 23 June, Mitchell 
moved his two brigades south through 
Eagleville and struck the Confederate 
outposts just south of the town. The 
Federals drove the Confederates back to 
their camp at Rover where they made a 
stand before retiring to Unionville. 
Mitchell’s troopers pressed the Confed- 
erates and halted before Unionville where 
they encountered more Confederate cav- 
alry and infantry from Polk’s Corps. Out- 
numbered, Mitchell retired back to a 
point just north of Rover for the night. 
Granger moved his command from 
Triune and arrived at Salem during the 
night of the 23rd. That evening 
Rosecrans called his corps commanders 
for a meeting where he outlined his plan 
for them. Granger would continue his 
feint on the Federal right and move to 
Middleton. Stanley would join Mitchell 
at Versailles. There they would move with 
Granger south to Middleton and attack 
the Confederate Cavalry there. Major 
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wards Fairfield. At this time Thomas was 
rightly concerned (as was Rosecrans) 
with the threat to his right flank from 
Bragg’s army. Nevertheless the use of two 
divisions to guard against a single en- 
emy brigade, defensively deployed, 
seems excessive, even though other Con- 
federate formations were thought to lie 
further back. This is not the way to con- 
duct what a later generation would call 
blitzkrieg 

In any case Rosecrans at this point 
made a fatal error, which would in all 
probability have doomed his plan even 
in the absence of bad weather. By “our 
real intention “ he clearly meant the move 
on Manchester and from there on 
Tullahoma. The point of “masking” this 
objective was to gain time, that is to leave 
Bragg sitting where he was in blissful ig- 
norance of the fact that the enemy was 
making a flanking march on his commu- 
nications. Unfortunately (see map) a 
powerful thrust on Fairfield was likely to 
have the opposite effect. By threatening 
a breakthrough towards Wartrace, it 


Manchester pike, Rousseau on Manches- 
ter, and Reynolds and Brennan on 
Fairfield; Negley in reserve, if you ap- 
prove.” Rosecrans replied, at midnight 
on the 25th, “throw forward such part of 
your force as you may deem sufficient to 
threaten Fairfield, and create an impres- 
sion that you design an attack on that 
place. In the meantime push on your main 
column toward Manchester” And again a 
few hours later, “it is important to mask 
our real intention by threatening 
Fairfield... it would be well for you to push 
the enemy back toward or into the town 
tonight There is danger that he will dis- 
cover our design, and, starting early, will 
gain time on us,” 

By instructing Thomas, in his first 
message, to push his “main” column on 
Manchester, Rosecrans was clearly de- 
murring at Thomas’ intention to detach 
two divisions for the attack towards 
Fairfield, but felt he had to leave tactical 
deployment to the man on the spot. His 
later message may well have confirmed 
Thomas in his use of two divisions to- 


whole army is to move south to meet 
Bragg. There will be a fight soon or a foot 
race. You may not hear from me for some 
time...” 

Rosecrans plan was excellent, and 
the whole army was in full motion early 


“The whole army 

is to move south to 
meet Bragg. There will 
be a fight soon ora 
foot race.” 


—J. Dexter Cotton 


on the morning of 24 June. The only 
thing that went against the Federals was 
a factor over which they had no control: 
the weather. Low clouds rolled in that 
morning and a heavy, intermittent rain 
commenced around 8 a.m. There would 
be rain everyday for the next sixteen days, 
save two. The land up on the plateau 
around Tullahoma cannot absorb much 
water, so creeks soon became torrents, 
the roads quickly turned into muddy riv- 
ers, and the fields became ponds. An in- 
fantryman in the 92nd Illinois (Reserve 
Corps) wrote home that on the 24th, 
“..started toward Shelbyvill at 2 PM. we 
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opened up the alarming prospect (for 
Bragg), that much of his army would 
be trapped north of the Duck River. 
And this is exactly what happened: 
Bragg took fright, canceled his order to 
Polk to attack north, and issued orders 
instead to fall back across the river to 
Tullahoma. The Union command had 
prematurely sprung their own trap. 
So was Rosecrans really robbed of 
his “great object” by the weather? I sug- 
gest not. Rather the failure to use his 
cavalry aggressively, the failure at the 
planning stage to view the Elk River 
bridges as the critical target, the failure 
to strip the infantry columns of extra- 
neous baggage, ‘Pap’ Thomas’ deliber- 
ate nature, and the unfortunate deci- 
sion to push the enemy at Fairfield, 
doomed the campaign, irrespective of 
the weather, to result not in a fight, but 
merely in a footrace. i 


Thanks to Ed Kinchelow of Carmichaels, 
Pennsylvania for permission to quote from 
Eli Hewitt's letter. 
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Once inside the gap, 
Johnson’s infantry 
encountered stiff 
resistance from Liddell’s 


Arkansans. 
Photo: St. John Liddell 


NOTES: 


1 — OR 23, pt. 1, pp. 405 & 528. 

Rosecrans’ desire to keep his plans (par- 
ticularly any hint of a move to Bragg’s right) 
secret carried a price: it took Palmer 18 hours 
from the time he received his marching orders 
to make the preparations to get under way. 


2 Diary of LTC Douglas Hapeman, CCNMP; “Dear Friends”: The Civil War 
Letters and Diary of Charles Edwin Cort, compiled and edited by Helyn W. 
Tomlinson, Helyn W. Tomlinson, Minneapolis, 1962; Isaac Henry Clay Royse 
Diary, copy CCNMP (original Illinois State Library); “A Monotony Full of 
Sadness,” the diary of Nadine Turchin, May 1863 - April 1864, edited by Mary 
Ellen McElligott, Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, LXX (February 
1977), p.46; Irving A. Buck, Cleburne and His Command, Morningside House, 
Inc., Dayton, OH: 1982, p. 132. John Basil Turchin (born Ivan Vasilovitch 
Turchinoff) was born in 1822 in the Province of the Don and graduated from 
the military academy at St. Petersburg. His wife Nadine (born Nedezhda 
Lyova) was born in 1826 into a titled and ancient family. Ivan served as a 
member of the staff of the Imperial Guards and served in the Crimean War. 
The Turchinoffs were sympathetic to the liberal “Western” philosophy based 
on the ideals of the French Revolution. They emigrated to this country in 
1856 (p.27) Turchin acquired the nickname “The Russian Thunderbolt” dur- 
ing the Civil War. In an average rainfall year the area has fifty of what the 
Tennessee Valley Authority calls “drought days,” thirty of which occur in June, 
July, or August. 


3 Captain Eli Lilly, “Report in detail of the operations of the artllery of this 
division since leaving Murfreesboro on 24th June,” July 7th, 1863, Eli Lilly 
Papers and Related Material, Eli Lilly and Company Archives, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


4 St. John R. Liddell, Liddell’s Record, Edited by Nathaniel C. Hughes, 
Morningside House, Dayton, OH: 1985, pp. 128-129; William W. Heartsill, 
Fourteen Hundred and 91 Days in the Confederate Army, ed. by Bell I. Wiley, 
Broadfoot Publishing Co., Wilmington, NC: 1987, p. 135. Liddell meant the 
Elk River. It is unclear whether the bet was ever settled. Liddell was shot and 
killed in February, 1870 on board a steamer sailing the Black River. The cause 
was a long-standing feud. Sergeant Heartsill was a member of the W.P. Lane 
Rangers of Texas. In May of 1863, after their exchange, the Rangers were at- 
tached, along with remnants of other cavalry companies, as the eleventh com- 
pany of the 6th, 10th, and 15th Texas, consolidated. Heartsill called it a “con- 
glomeration.” 

5 OR 23, pt. 1, pp. 409, 461; Alva C, Griest, Journal, p. 83; Major Richard J. 
Brewer, The Tullahoma Campaign: Operational Insights, U.S. Army Command 
and General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: 1991. The troops on the 
trains that Wilder encountered were reinforcements from East Tennessee and 
Buckner’s command. Bragg had requested help from Buckner on June 23. 
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were within five miles of Murfreesboro 
marched on a mud road with the mud from I 
to 6 in. deep....an hour before dark haulted 
until 8 then moved on again marching over 
the worst roads I ever saw....” Another man 
from the 115th Illinois (Reserve Corps) re- 
corded in his diary: “About 9 o’clock A.M. we 
relieved from “picket duty” but not to better 


_ our condition for we bivouaced in a wood on 


ground almost perfectly level and upon which 
the water stood about shoe-top deep...” The re- 
doubtable Nadine Turchin, who accompa- 
nied her husband, Brigadier General John B. 
Turchin (commanding the second cavalry di- 
vision) to the front, wrote (from 
Murfreesboro) in her diary on June 25th: 
“Yesterday afternoon until late into the night 
we heard heavy gunfire from the direction of 
the south. Probably it was coming from the road 
to Shelbyville, where there was fighting and 
where additional troops were sent, namely, a 
brigade from the division of my husband....I 
am most anxious to rejoin them....It has been 
pouring cats and dogs since yesterday morn- 
ing. It seems that American generals never look 
at the barometer before ordering their armies 
to move.” An officer on Hardee's staff com- 
mented sourly that Tullahoma was of Greek 
derivation; ‘Tulla meant mud, and homa 
meant more mud. The movements of all were 
retarded, but being on the offensive with the 
longer distances to cover, the Federals’ execu- 
tion suffered more from the unusually pro- 
longed rainfall.* As Nadine Turchin reported, 
one of her husband’s two cavalry brigades 
had been switched by General Stanley back 
to the right flank as soon as Mitchell’s cav- 
alry had run into significant opposition. 
Colonel John T. Wilder’s brigade of 
mounted infantry from Major General Jo- 
seph Reynolds’ division led the advance of 
Thomas’ Corps. Wilder had been directed to 
attack into Hoover’s Gap and to capture the 


__ narrow part located midway through it. The 


intrepid Wilder sent five companies from the 
72nd Indiana ahead to seize any fortifica- 


_ tions in the gap. Under the command of 


Lieutenant Colonel Kirkpatrick, this advance 
guard moved so rapidly as to prevent the 
Confederate signal stations from warning 
their infantry of the Federal advance. 
Wilder’s main column reached the mid- 
point of the gap around midday. Wilder was 
surprised that the gap was so lightly de- 


_ fended, and upon learning that only a single 


Confederate cavalry regiment was located at 
the south end, determined to push ahead. 
By 2 p.m. Wilder had secured the entire gap 
and had deployed his four Spencer-armed 
regiments and six gun battery in a defensive 


line at the southern end. He then sent 
word back to Reynolds that he would 
hold the gap until infantry support 
could be brought up. The first key geo- 
graphic objective on the direct route to 
Manchester had been seized.* 


N THE MEANTIME, the retreat- 

ing Confederate cavalry had in- 

formed Stewart, who was at 

Fairfield, of the Federal attack. At 
2 p.m., Stewart ordered Bate to ad- 
vance to Hoover’s Gap. The Confed- 
erate response was slow owing to the 
fact that Bate and many of the officers 
of his brigade were attending a Ma- 
sonic picnic at Beech Grove. Bate re- 
ceived information of the enemy’s 
presence in the Gap from Stewart 
along with orders to move north 
against them. Starting at 3:30, Bate 
launched a series of attacks with the 
20th Tennessee, the 37th Georgia, and 
the Fourth Georgia Battalion of Sharp- 
shooters, supported by the Eufaula 
(Alabama) Artillery. First Sergeant Ri- 
chard M. Gray of the 37th Georgia rec- 


ollected that day: “Amid the pattering | 


of rain the clatter of a horse comeing up 


from the front at great speed attracted | 


attention and in five minutes more the 


Bugle from Head Quarters bid us get | 


under arms in a few moments we were 
all right and on the move in double 
quick for the front about two miles from 
our quarters. Approaching the foot of the 
mountains our skirmishers were imme- 
diately engaged with the enemy....to get 
at them was about as serious a matter 
as to drive them when we got to them. a 
creek lay upon our left and being a 
mountain torrent was swollen and run- 
ning with great force between us and the 
Enemy. After infinite trouble we crossed 
this stream, and found the opposite hill 
quite steep and Excessively slippery 


holding on by our teeth we climbed this | 


obstacle in the face of the Enemy, and 
formed line immediately, and moved as 
rapidly as possible upon them. An old 
field was just before us and haveing en- 
tered we became aware that the Enemy 
were somewhere close about from the 
flash of their pieces when discharged but 
not a human being could we see. Our 
boys were falling rapidly under this gall- 
ing fire, but stood ground Manfully for 
sometime until our Commanding Of- 
ficer saw that we were only being sacri- 
ficed and doing no injury to the Enemy. 


Our loss in 20 minutes was 89 men 
killed and wounded. Ordered to with- 
draw we did so in no very good humor, 
but carrying our wounded off with us.” 
The Confederate attacks were 
pressed with vigor, but the terrain and 
tremendous firepower of the Spencer re- 
peaters in the hands of Wilder’s men re- 
pulsed the Confederate assaults after 
about an hour-long fight. Private Alva C. 
Griest of Company B, 72nd Indiana re- 
corded in his diary: “They...kept on ad- 
vancing with their demoniac yells, until 
within 200 yards, when we opened a mur- 
derous fire upon them with our 7 shoot- 
ers, which effectively checked them and 
they fell back in the woods...” While the 
fight was going on, a courier from 
Reynolds arrived with orders for Wilder 
to pull back from the southern end of 
the gap and await support from the in- 
fantry of the Fourth Division. This 
Wilder declined to do, even when threat- 
ened with arrest. Wilder was convinced 
that his men could maintain their posi- 
tion until re-enforcements arrived. They 
did, and General Reynolds arrived at 4 
p.m. He ordered up his remaining two 
brigades, and by 7 p.m. they were in po- 
sition. Bate meanwhile pulled back and 
was relieved that evening by Brigadier 
General Bushrod Johnson’s bri- 
gade which took position 
east and west of 
Garrison’s Fork. It was 
Wilder’s agressive 
movements and te- 
nacity, coupled with 
the Confederates’ 


At Liberty Gap 
the situation 
developed 
differently due 
to Cleburne’s 
foresight in placing 
infantry in the defile. 
Photo: Major General Patrick R. Cleburne 


failure to place infantry in the gap, that 
led to quick seizure of this important de- 
file. Although the rain was beginning to 
slow the movements of his army, the pos- 
session of all of Hoover’s Gap at the out- 
set augured well for Rosecrans’ turning 


| maneuver. The Federal drive just to the 


west, however, moved much more slowly. 


At Liberty Gap, the situation devel- 
oped differently due to Cleburne’s fore- 
sight in placing infantry in the defile. 
Johnson’s division of McCook’s Corps 
drove back the Confederate cavalry 
screening the approach. Once inside the 
gap, however, Johnson’s infantry encoun- 
tered stiff resistance from Liddell’s Ar- 
kansans. Liddell slowly fell back, and the 
slow progress of the Federals here shows 
what might have been accomplished at 
Hoover’s Gap. Liddell’s men slowly fell 
back and occupied two wooded hills just 
south of Liberty Gap. While the actions 
at Liberty and Hoover’s Gaps unfolded, 
Crittenden’s troops slogged their way 
south in the mud through Bradyville. 
They reached the village by the evening 
over roads that were nothing but sloughs. 
The feint on the Shelbyville front was 
continued by Granger and Mitchell. 
Granger advanced to a point near 
Christiana (14 miles north of Shelbyville) 
and then halted, while Mitchell advanced 
south and attacked the Confederate out- 
posts at Middleton. Mitchell then re- 
turned to a point near Christiana where 
he was joined by Major General Stanley 
and Minty’s Brigade. 

The initial Confederate response to 
these Federal moves was somewhat of 
a confused paralysis. Other 
than shifting two regiments 
of cavalry toward Man- 
chester late on the 

24th, Bragg made no 
other re-enforce- 
ment of his right. 
Rosecrans’ feint on 
the Shelbyville front 
was accomplishing 
its purpose. Just be- 
fore midnight on the 
24th, Rosecrans sent a 
dispatch to Crittenden 
directing him to continue 
his march to Lumley’s 
Stand. Old Rosey was unsure 
what course Bragg might take and 
told Crittenden, “We hope to discover his 
force and intentions early tomorrow...” 
Rosecrans left open the possibility 
that Crittenden’s two divisions might 

| be drawn to the west and sent to 
| Manchester by way of Fairfield. 
| Rosecrans was concerned about the 
possibility of a counterattack and his 
dispatch to Thomas late on the 24th 
reflected the commanding general’s 

| concern. Thomas was told “...to send in 
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a full report of the situation in your front, 
the position of your force, your opinion of 
the strength and position of the enemy.” 
Rosecrans further asked about the con- 
dition of the roads and directed Thomas 
to have General Reynolds keep “very 
careful watch on his front, and keep his 
scouts well out.” Rosecrans ended the 
communication by asking Thomas his 
“opinion of the intentions of the enemy.” 
McCook, at Liberty Gap, was told not to 
press a general advance beyond the Gap 
but was ordered to “throw forward at day- 
light a strong line of skirmishers..... ad- 
vancing far enough to ascertain his 
strength, but not bring on a general en- 
gagement.” Stanley and Granger were or- 
dered to continue the feint on Bragg’s left 
by moving against Fosterville. The 
drenching rains continued on the 25th. 
Granger sent part of Minty’s Cavalry Bri- 
gade to Fosterville where they drove the 
Confederate Cavalry back to Guy’s Gap. 
Minty’s troopers then retired back to 
Christiana. McCook’s men skirmished 
with Liddell’s and, later, Wood’s Brigades 
of Cleburne’s Division on and around 
the hills just south of Liberty Gap. On 


Rosecrans’ far left, Crittenden’s progress 
was slow as he made the difficult as- 
cent toward Lumley’s Stand. By 
nightfall on the 25th, the lead 
elements of his corps had 
progressed only to Hollow 
Springs, approximately 7 
miles south of Brady- 
ville and 4 miles from 
Lumley’s Stand. Tho- 
mas probed the Con- 
federate defenses and 


“1 don’t 
believe it, and 
! will go an 
oyster supper on it.” 


Phote: Colonel D. Govan 


waited for Brannan’s division to rejoin 
him from Granger’s column. After mid- 
night on the 26th, Thomas received or- 
ders from Rosecrans to “....throw forward 
such part of your force as you may deem 
suffieient to threaten Fairfield, and cre- 
ate the impression that you design an at- 
tack on that place. In the meantime push 
on your main column toward Manchester 


by way of Matt’s Hollow....” The heavy 
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rains during the night slowed Thomas’ 
preparations. 

At 10:30 a.m. on the 26th, Thomas’ 
Corps began the day’s operations with a 
three division attack on Beech Grove, just 
south of Hoover’s Gap. After carrying the 
Beech Grove position, Rousseau’s and 
Brannan’s Divisions pushed the Confed- 
erates in the direction of Fairfield, while 
Reynolds’ Division moved to seize Matt’s 
Hollow and push on toward Manches- 
ter. Reynolds sent Wilder’s mounted bri- 
gade onto the plateau via McBride’s 
Creek to flank the important position at 
Matt’s Hollow while the rest of the divi- 
sion moved straight for the Hollow. 
When he arrived at the Manchester Road 
as it leaves the Hollow onto the plateau, 
Wilder found it that it was unoccupied 
except for his own division marching up 
onto the plateau. Reynolds’ Division and 
Wilder’s Mounted Brigade camped that 
night on the Highland Rim just five miles 
from Manchester. In Liberty Gap, 
McCook kept up the deception of a move 
on the Wartrace Road with continued 
pressure from Davis’ division and one of 
Johnson’s birgades. He moved the rest of 
his corps to the east for a move through 
Hoover's Gap. Crittenden con- 
tinued his laborious 
march through the 
mire toward Man- 
chester. Rosecrans 

also moved his 
headquarters to 
Beech Grove on 
the 26th. 

Bragg, on the 
26th, was uncer- 
tain where the 

main Federal force 
was positioned but 
believed that the Fed- 
eral right was in front of 
Liberty Gap. Consequently, 

Bragg called Polk to his headquar- 
ters and directed him to attack through 
Guy’s Gap and strike what he believed to 
be the Federal right flank. Polk objected, 
“owing to the character of the country, the 
heavy cedar growth and the peculiar to- 
pography” and ventured that he would 
be moving into “a man-trap.” Bragg over- 
ruled him, and the Lieutenant General 
returned to his headquarters to prepare 
for what he considered to be a suicidal 
attack. Later in the day, however, when 
Bragg heard of Stewart’s retreat under 
pressure from Thomas, he cancelled the 


attack orders. When Bragg later learned 
that Stewart could not hold Fairfield, he 
issued orders at 11 p.m. for Hardee and 
Polk to fall back to Tullahoma early the 
next morning. At 5: 30 a.m. the follow- 
ing morning, Bragg sent a dispatch 
through his A.A.G. to Polk which, in 
part, read: “The General Commanding 
directs me to say that it is of the utmost 
importance that your troops should be 
put in motion at once....The enemy is 
pushing to get ahead of us.” 


HE FEDERALS continued their 

advance on the morning of the 

27th, and at 8 a.m., Wilder en- 

tered Manchester. Rosecrans 
then ordered Thomas and McCook to 
close quickly on Manchester, and he 
urged Crittenden to move as rapidly as 
possible to that place. Brigadier General 
Thomas J. Wood, commanding the rear 
division in Crittenden’s column, found 
the going extremely tough. Wood wrote: 
“At 2 p.m. on the 27th, the ascent was com- 
menced by my train, and by 1 a.m. on the 
28th the whole, including the artillery, am- 
munition train, ambulance, and baggage 
train was at the summit. Exactly eleven 
hours were occupied in the ascent. It was 
necessary to attach ropes to the vehicles, of 
which the men laid hold and aided the 
draught animals in making the ascent...” 
On the Federal right Stanley advanced 
south at 9:00 a.m. and engaged Whar- 
ton’s Cavalry Division of Wheeler’s 
Corps at Fosterville. After a two hour 
skirmish, the Confederates retreated, and 
Stanley drove on to Guy’s Gap which was 
occupied. Wharton’s Division was or- 
dered to Wartrace to cover Hardee’s with- 
drawal, leaving Wheeler with Martin’s 
Division. Wheeler formed line of battle 
at a line of works north of Shelbyville 
about 6 p.m. Stanley charged the posi- 
tion and carried it, forcing Wheeler to 
retreat in disorder into Shelbyville. The 
Federals pursued Wheeler’s force to the 
Duck River. Only a fine piece of 
rearguard fighting by the First Confed- 
erate Cavalry prevented the capture of 
Wheeler, Martin, and his division, many 
of whom had to swim the swollen Duck 
River. Forrest’s Division did not arrive 
from the far left in time to effect a junc- 
tion with Wheeler before the Federals en- 
tered Shelbyville. Forrest moved four 
miles down river where he crossed his 
command and then headed for 
Tullahoma. Back on the Federal left, 


Reynolds entered Manchester at noon, 
his trains arriving around 6 p.m. By 
midnight, most of Thomas’ Corps had 
arrived at Manchester, Thomas and 
Rosecrans having arrived shortly after 
Reynolds. Sheridan’s division reached 
Manchester at 8:30 a. m. on the 28th. 
Johnson’s and Davis’ divisions did not 
arrive at Mancheter until 3 a.m. on the 
29th due to the poor road conditions 
and delays incurred waiting for 
Morton’s pontoon train to get out of the 
way. At 10 p. m., on the 27th, Rosecrans 
sent an order to Crittenden, which, in 
part, read: “Up to this time everything has 
worked admirably; our intentions are no 
longer unknown to the enemy; he is gath- 
ering his forces for a full retreat on 
Tullahoma. The success of our movement 
depends upon throwing our forces upon 
that place at the earliest possible 
moment....lighten up your trains, if nec- 
essary; throw out everything but rations 
forage and ammunition.” The terrible 
road conditions had slowed the Federal 
advance enough, however, that Bragg’s 
infantry had just enough time to keep 
ahead in the race. Captain Charles T. 
Clark of the 125th Ohio (Crittenden’s 
Corps) recorded in his diary for the 
28th: “Marched at 5 a.m., our regiment 
in advance. Several heavy showers. 
Camped at 4 p.m. Our wagons came up— 
part of them. Two were hopelessly mired 
and burned. The animals are on half ra- 
tions. Made ten miles today.” Crittenden 
and his staff arrived in Manchester at 
11 a.m. on the 28th. Palmer’s Division 
arrived within one mile of the town that 
afternoon and was ordered into bivouac. 


ARDEE’S AND POLRK’S in- 
fantry moved over the terrible 
roads toward Tullahoma and 
began arriving there on the 
morning of the 28th. Sergeant William 
W. Heartsill of Churchill’s Brigade, 
Cleburne’s Division wrote in his journal 
for June 28th: “At 1 o’clock we reach 


Tullahoma and just here I will state, thatI | 
have seen enough of this business and if 


our boys west of the Mississippi cannot take 
my word for the remainder; then they must 
send another reporter, I mean that if I had 
my way I would withdraw from the con- 
cern; and invest my capital west of the 
river; this is certainly the climax of “hard 
times,” it even makes the old regular in- 
fantry “grunt,” never in my life was I as 
completely used up and I might say; so it 


is with every man....” St. John R. Liddell, 
whose brigade had defended Liberty 
Gap, wrote just after the war: “It rained 
terribly during the nights of June 27th and 
28th. Nevertheless, we continued our line 
of march without molestation, getting to 
Tullahoma on the 28th. On arriving, I has- 
tened to see General Bragg, whom I had 
not met since Murfreesboro. Although un- 
well and suffering from 
chronic diarrhea, he told 
me that he had deter- /£ 
mined to fight at Tulla~- / 
homa. I expressed my / 
disagreement with / 
genuine candor as to | 
the propriety of such 
a step. The country 
was so open and no 
natural advantages 
were offered for a 


an a 


Major General 
William S. Rosecrans 


/ “Yes, 1am 


weak force to contend j utterly broken 
with a strong one. Af- aa 

ter giving up the advan- down.... This is a 
tages of fighting in the gaps, great disaster. ” 

we should fall back to the base 


of the mountains in the rear, where all 
these chances would favor us. But no, he 
was positive and fixed in his determina- 
tion and would fight at Tullahoma.... 
Bragg further said, ‘General, I depend on 
you to hold the bridges over the Duck (sic) 
River in my rear. If they are seized by the 
enemy, we are lost. Get ready to occupy 
them this evening.’ Here I left him, and 
after arriving at my camp, told Colonel 
Govan of Bragg’s determination to fight at 
Tullahoma. He quietly said, ‘No, General, 
he will not fight here.’ But, Colonel, I have 
General Bragg’s word for it. “No matter. 
But Bragg would not so positively assert to 
me such a thing. ‘No matter, General, I 
don’t believe it, and I will go an oyster sup- 
per on it. Very well, the first time we shall 
be in New Orleans after the war. ‘Agreed. 
I owe the Colonel (now General Govan) 
for the lost wager yet (August 24th, 1866), 
but we have not met since the war ended.” 
Although Bragg probably did intend, at 
least when the infantry first arrived, to 
fight at Tullahoma, he was concerned 
about his communiations over the swol- 
len Elk River. General Rosecrans was 
thinking about that line of communica- 
tion as well.’ 

As Bragg retreated to his base, 
Rosecrans sought to force Bragg out of 
Tullahoma by threatening the rail line to 
Chattanooga. Accordingly, Rosecrans or- 
dered Thomas and Reynolds to send 


—Braxton Bragg 


Wilder and his mounted brigade south 
to burn the Elk River Bridge and to tear 
up the rail line between Decherd and 
Cowan. Wilder started before first light 
on the 28th, moving to Hillsborough 
then south toward Decherd. In the mean- 
time, Rosecrans concentrated his army 
at Manchester and ordered Thomas to 
send two divisions toward Tullahoma. 
Thomas sent Rousseau’s and Brannan’s 
Divisions at 2:30 p.m. toward Tullahoma. 
They advanced to Crumpton’s Creek 
(five miles from Manchester and seven 
from Tullahoma) and halted there. 
Wilder, upon reaching the Elk River, 
found it so swollen that he could not ford 
or swim across. He then took the main 
body of his brigade east to cross near 
Pelham and sent Colonel Monroe’s 123rd 
Illinois west to destroy the road and rail- 
road bridges at Allisonia. On his arrival, 
Monroe found an infantry force guard- 
ing the bridges. He soon came under at- 
tack by Confederate cavalry and fell back 
to Hillsboro. Meanwhile, Wilder crossed 
the Elk River at Pelham and reached 
Decherd around 8 p.m. Wilder’s men tore 
up about 300 yards of track, burned sup- 
plies at the depot, and wrecked the tele- 
graph. Hearing that Confederate infan- 
try were enroute to retake the depot, 
Wilder ordered a retirement toward 
Pelham. His comand moved about 8 
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miles to the east and went into the woods 
at 2 a.m. and bivouacked until daylight. 

By the morning of the 29th, 
Rosecrans had been informed by 
Stanley’s cavalry and by a local civilian 
that Bragg’s army was concentrated at 
Tullahoma. He was also informed of the 
progress and findings of Wilder. Late that 
morning, Rosecrans ordered Thomas to 
advance his corps and Sheridan’s Divi- 
sion of McCook’s Corps to Bobo’s cross- 
roads in order to keep up the pressure 
on Bragg. The remainder of the Twenti- 
eth Corps and the Twenty-First Corps 
rested at Manchester. Thomas’ divisions 
arrived in the vicinity of the crossroads 
(located 5 miles northeast of Tullahoma) 
late on the 29th. Both Forrest’s and 
Wheeler’s commands had, by this, moved 
through Tullahoma and taken position 
near Bobo’s, Forrest covering the 
Manchester road and Wheeler deployed 
to his right. 


ILDER, MEANWHILE, at 
first light on the 29th, 
moved up the Cumberland 
Mountains to University 
Place where he destroyed the Tracy City 
Railroad track. From there he sent a de- 
tachment to destroy the railroad at 
Tantalon, while the main body pushed 
on to Anderson hoping to destroy the 
railroad there. Wilder discovered trains 
loaded with troops at both Tantalon and 
Anderson, and abandoned his scheme. 
With Confederate infantry and Forrest’s 
cavalry converging on him, Wilder finally 
headed north for Manchester via Pelham 
arriving there on the afternoon of July 1. 
Alva Griest recorded in his journal the 
end of Wilder’s productive odyssey: 
“Wednesday, July 1, 1863, Wet and muddy. 
Resumed our march at 5 A.M. for 
Hillsboro on our return. The Rebels are to 
be seen plainly hovering on our rear and 
woe be to all whose horses give out now for 
they are sure to be captured. Have swam 
the river three times today. Arrived at 
Hillsboro at 1 P.M. and immediately 
started for Manchester, where we arrived 
at 6 P.M. wet, tired and half starved. Our 
horses are nearly all given out.... The roads 
are almost impassable for our heavy artil- 
lery. The roads are filled with wagons, the 
drivers whipping, cursing and yelling to get 
the poor half starved mules to extricate 
their loads.” Rosecrans recognized the 
importance of Wilder’s mounted brigade 
and their contribution to his success. 
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Rosecrans wrote in his after-action re- 
port: “Colonel Wilder and his brigade de- 
serve a special mention for long-continued 
exertions, enterprise, and efficiency in these 
operations. Colonel Wilder ought to be 
made a brigadier-general.”* 

The exertions of Wilder and his bri- 
gade caused Bragg some consternation. 
Bragg met with Polk at 9 a.m. on the 29th 
and informed him that, although the 
enemy had cut the line at Decherd, he 
intended to stand and fight at Tullahoma. 
Polk disagreed, and after leaving Bragg, 
went to find Hardee to inform him of 
Bragg’s decision. At 3 p.m. the two gen- 
erals met with Bragg to discuss the situ- 
ation. Polk argued for retreat lest they be 
surrounded, while Hardee was not yet 
ready to retreat, but wished to wait and 
see what happened. Bragg accepted 
Hardee’s support and reiterated his de- 
cision to defend Tullahoma. 

On the 30th, heavy rains continued, 
and the Federal Corps moved slowly for- 
ward over terrible roads. Madame 
Turchin wrote in her diary for July 8: 
“Two weeks have elapsed since I discon- 
tinued my diary. On June 29th I left 
Murfreesboro on horseback with the divi- 
sion train that I left along the road. The 
evening of the same day I reached 
Manchester, a distance of thirty miles. The 
road was in such a poor state that it defies 
all description. The supply wagons had to 
be dragged for three days to cover the dis- 
tance, horses sinking in the mire up to their 
necks, breaking wheels and axles, scatter- 
ing weapons and provisions all along the 
road.” Rosecrans learned from scouts of 
Major General James Negley’s division 
of Thomas’ Corps that the road from 
Manchester to Estell Springs was devoid 
of Confederate troops. Also, Rosecrans 
directed his chief engineer, Brigadier 
General J. St. Clair Morton, to determine 
the practicability of moving the main 
body of the army south to gain the criti- 
cal crossings near Allisonia. Morton re- 
ported later in the day that such a move 
was possible. 

By the afternoon of the 30th, Bragg, 
fearing that he would be trapped by over- 
flowing rivers and creeks, determined 
that Polk’s counsel was best. At 3 p.m., 
he issued orders to Polk and Hardee to 
prepare for immediate movement. Polk 
and Hardee would use different routes 
and separate crossings of the Elk River. 
Hardee would cross at the Bethpage 
Bridge and Polk at the Allisonia Bridge. 


_ The movements commenced at 5 p.m. 


with the movement of the trains. The 
infantry got under way at 11 p.m. The 
terrible condition of the roads made 
progress slow, and it was not until noon 
on July 1 that the infantry had moved 
the 8 miles and crossed the Elk River. 
Wheeler and Cleburne had covered the 
retreat. Private Benjamin Seaton of the 
10th Texas recorded in his diary: “Tues- 
day 30th—we wer ordered to move fur- 
ther on the wright som 2 miles and thar 
we were in line of battle and thought the 
fight wold come off thar the next day but 
alas what was the orders—I heard 
attension batallian in a vary low tone 
voice—it allmost souned like a death bell 
(knell) everthing was still and in the distin 
the bugle softly blows—....soon found out 
that we wer on heavy march for the night. 
We went to Elk River that night...” 

At 10 a.m. on July 1, Thomas wrote 
a dispatch to Rosecrans and informed the 
commanding general that he had just 
been informed by a civilian that Bragg 
had evacuated Tullahoma the night be- 
fore. Rosecrans had not received this dis- 
patch when, at 10:35 a.m. he sent a mes- 
sage to Granger stating that: “The enemy's 
main force is at Tullahoma, where he evi- 
dently intends to make a stand.” Thomas’ 
message arrived shortly thereafter. At 11 
a.m., a reconnoitering party of the Sixty- 
eighth and Seventy-fifth Indiana from 
Reynolds’ division entered Tullahoma. 
Nadine Turchin was not far behind and 
made record of her triumphal entry into 
the former Confederate stronghold: “J 
left Manchester ahead of the train and in 
the evening I arrived at Tullahoma, a dis- 
tance of 14 miles, but what miles! Enough 
to say that the train took twenty-four hours 
to cover them....I pitched my tent under 
the open sky near the town, which is no 
more than a miserable hamlet built in the 
miserable region that surrounds it.” 

Rosecrans decided to pursue Bragg 
and to attempt to get behind his posi- 
tion on the Elk River. Bragg, however, did 
not tarry on the Elk River line. Early on 
July 2, Bragg ordered a retreat to Cowan. 
While there, on July 3rd, Bishop Charles 
Quintard recalled seeing the command- 
ing general. Quintard remembered that 
Bragg seemed “thoroughly out-done.” 
When the bishop mentioned his haggard 
look, Bragg replied, “Yes, I am utterly bro- 
ken down.” He then told Quintard, “This 
is a great disaster.” Bragg did not stop 
there but continued up the mountain 


through University Place and then de- 
scended at Sweden’s Cove and down the 


Battle Creek Road. On the evening of | 


July 4, the army reached the Tennessee 
River and began crossing at the mouth 
of Battle Creek and at Bridgeport. The 
Army of Tennesse halted and took up 
positions around its main base at Chat- 
tanooga. Rosecrans halted his exhausted 
force on the Cumberland Plateau. Cap- 
tain Clark of the 125th Ohio noted in 
his diary for July 4th that “For five days 
past have been on half rations.” The Army 
of the Cumberland then went into camp 
in and around Winchester and Univer- 
sity Place. 

Rosecrans was justifiably proud of 
what he and his army had accom- 
plished, but official recognition did not 
come as it had after Stones River. On 
July 7, Stanton sent the following tele- 


graph to Rosecrans at Tullahoma: “We | 


have just received official information 
that Vicksburg surrendered to General 
Grant on the 4th of July. Lee’s army over- 
thrown; Grant victorious. You and your 
noble army now have the chance to give 
the finishing blow to the rebellion. Will 
you neglect the chance?” This stung 
Rosecrans, and he lost no time in re- 
sponding. That same day he shot back: 
“Just received your cheering dispatch an- 
nouncing the fall of Vicksburg and con- 
firming the defeat of Lee. You do not ap- 
pear to observe the fact that this noble 
army has driven the rebels from Middle 
Tennessee, of which my dispatches advised 


you. I beg in behalf of this army that the | 


War Department may not overlook so 
great an event because it is not written in 
letters of blood.” 

The Tullahoma Campaign was 
Rosecrans’ greatest achievement and a 
classic example of planning and execu- 
tion. For a cost of fewer than 600 casu- 
alties, he and his army had gained all of 
Lower Middle Tennessee and sat poised 
for the next objective: Chattanooga. 
Rosecrans’ success was due to his well 
thought out plan, the execution of his 
plan by a superb army that believed in 
its commander and in itself, and the 
confusion that existed in the high com- 
mand of his adversary. It was a case of 
careful planning versus muddle through 
planning. That more had not been ac- 
complished was due to a factor over 
which Rosecrans had no control: the 
weather. That factor allowed Bragg’s 
army to escape, largely intact, to Chat- 


tanooga, the last major Federal objec- 
tive in Tennessee. Rosecrans and Wash- 
ington soon resumed their war of words 
with the latter urging a prompt move- 
ment forward. Rosecrans, chafing un- 
der what he considered slights to his 
reputation and that of his army, would 
wait until he felt ready. In the middle 
of August, he and his command would 
start south for Chattanooga and seek 
their old nemesis. 

The Army of Tennessee retreated 
to the vicinity of Chattanooga and 
waited. Most of its officers and men 
were bitterly disappointed that they left 
Middle Tennessee without a fight. They 
would wait for almost six weeks until 
Rosecrans came south again. Then, fi- 
nally, with Knoxville gone and Chatta- 
nooga imperilled, the Davis Adminis- 
tration would realize the need to 
re-enforce Tennessee. In late Septem- 
ber, the Army of Tennessee would again 
meet its old adversary in northwest 
Georgia along a winding creek called 
the Chickamauga. B 
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win the war’. Later in the same 
interview he states that Cleburne’s 
proposal to free the slaves “certainly 
could have (influenced the outcome of 
the war) if it had been possible, but it 
was scarcely possible”. That ‘scarce 
possibility’ came about just over a year 
(and an election) later. Also, his 
sympathy for Jefferson Davis is, I 
believe, misplaced. It was Davis who 
made the disastrous decision to replace 
Johnston with Hood, even against 
Hood’s own recommendation to delay 
the change of command until the fate of 
Atlanta had been decided. It was also 
Davis’ elitism that restricted him to only 
consider West Point graduates for upper 
level command. 

Also, in Earl J. Hess’ review of Craig 
L. Symonds’ Stonewall of the West, Hess 
states that “Cleburne lacked the ability 
to conceive and execute strategy of his 
own’. Wasn't his proposal to arm the 
slaves a courageous stroke of strategy 
that was eventually endorsed by Lee and 
even Davis when he reversed his 
position after Lincoln’s election ? Grant 
himself wrote that the South could have 
prevailed if they could have lasted 
another year. In my opinion it would 
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have been less than that with a slave 
strengthened Army of Tennessee 
repelling Sherman’s flanking maneuvers 
from Chattanooga to Atlanta, thus 
providing for the defeat of Lincoln in 
November. Hess states that Symonds in 
his “excellently written book” downplays 
the part Cleburne’s proposal to arm the 
slaves played in preventing Cleburne 
from rising to the command of a corps. 
Your own Al Nofi states that Cleburne’s 
proposal “probably prevented his 
promotion to lieutenant general, a post 
for which he was highly qualified.” 

Howell and Elizabeth Purdue’s 
biography of Cleburne is still the most 
definitive, with the best references and 
unequaled analysis. I think there are 
some people in the South still 
embarrassed to this day by Cleburne’s 
proposal. It was the right thing to do 
and it would have won the war, maybe 
even outright. 


Mahlon Marr, Byron, GA 31008 


Ed.—I too disagree with Shelby Foote’s 
contention that the Confederacy could not 
have won. With respect to Lincoln’s 
possible defeat in the 1864 election, 
however, bear in mind that the race was a 


close run thing in only eight states. And of 


these if Lincoln had won any one of 
Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Indiana, he could have lost all the other 
seven and still been reelected. And it is 
almost inconceivable he could have lost 
Illinois. 


Forrest 


You are too pro-Southern! Forrest was a 
bandit not a soldier!! 
Robert Eden, Illinois 


Ed.—Be as partisan as you like. Feel as 
passionately about the war as you like. 
But don’t deny historical reality. Those 
who admire Forrest as a soldier should 
not forget that he was a slave trader and a 
leader of the Ku Klux Klan. Those who 
despise him as a human being should not 
deny that he was a magnificent tactician. 
One thing he was not a bandit. 
Somewhat along the same lines, one 
reader from Texas wrote that if I dropped 
the term “Civil War” and substituted 
“War Between the States” he'd subscribe, 
otherwise not. I've told him North & 
South will not conform to anyone’s 
notion of political correctness, but that I 


personally find both “Civil War” and 
“War for Southern Independence” 
historically accurate labels, and all others 
misleading. Nevertheless ’'ve asked him 
to submit an 800 word article justifying 
his preferred title on historical grounds. 
I hope he takes me up on this. 


Lieutenant General 
Nathan Bedford Forrest 
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LAMSON OF THE GETTYSBURG: 
The Civil War Letters of Lieutenant 
Roswell H. Lamson, USN Edited by 
James M. McPherson and Patricia R. 
McPherson OUP, 234 pp, $25.00, 
October 1997 


Roswell H. Lamson was one of the 
boldest and most skillful young officers 
in the Union navy. He commanded more 
ships and flotillas than any other officer 
of his age or rank, was always where the 
action was, and climaxed his Civil War 
career by the captaincy of the navy’s fast- 
est ship, the US Gettysburg. The Mc- 
Phersons have put together a fascinating 
collection of wartime letters to and from 
Lamson, letters full of rich description, 
acute commentary, and human feeling. 
Open the book at any page, and you will 
want to get to know Lampoon better. Few 
sets of letters equal and none surpass 
those of Lamson...” claim the McPher- 
sons, a claim amply borne out by this 
book. 

—Keith Poulter 


ADMIRAL DAVID GLASGOW 
FARRAGUT: The Civil War Years, 

by Chester G. Hearn, Annapolis: Naval 
Institute Press, 1997. Maps, illustra- 
tions, notes, bibliography, index pp. 
xxiv, 374+. $37.50. 

David Glasgow Farragut was the 
first man to attain the rank of rear ad- 
miral, vice admiral, and (full) admiral 
in the United States Navy. As indicated 
by the subtitle, this volume is not a bi- 
ography in the true sense, as only three 
of the twenty-four chapters deal with 
Farragut’s sixty years before the Civil 
War and only one with his five years that 
followed. Nevertheless, Chester Hearn 
does an excellent job of portraying the 
personality of his subject. Throughout 
his fifty-nine years in the navy. Farragut 
was modest about his own accomplish- 
ments and careful to be considerate of 
the feelings of others. Ever anxious to do 
all he could with the resources at hand. 
Farragut was a thorough planner and an 
aggressive combatant. He also was neg- 
ligent in his paperwork, though in his 
case a troublesome eye condition was a 
contributing factor. 


Readers of Hearn’s The Capture of 


New Orleans, 1862 (LSU Press, 1995) will 
be pleasantly surprised by the author's 
handling of that campaign in this vol- 
ume. With his attention focused on 
Farragut, the text is more literary and 
more accurate. The quality of writing re- 
mains consistent throughout the Vol- 
ume, though errors become more abun- 
dant when the author deals with details 
more removed from Farragut, or with 
campaigns he has not previously writ- 
ten about, particularly the admiral’s ac- 
tivities concerning Port Hudson. Despite 
the dozen or so factual discrepancies, 
Hearn has succeeded in presenting the 
most accurate view of the inner Farragut 
in a single volume. It is far superior in 
every respect to the recently published 
Lincoln’s Admiral: The Civil War Cam- 
paigns of David Farragut (Wiley, 1997) 
by James P. Duffy, particularly in regard 
to Farragut’s relationship with his fos- 
ter brother David Dixon Porter. 
—Lawrence Lee Hewitt 


ROBERT E LEE: A Life Portrait, by 
David Eicher, Taylor Publishing, 
240pp, $29.95, September 1977. 
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The first illustrated volume on Lee 
published in the last 50 years, Eicher’s 
book contains 375 images of Lee, his 
contemporaries, and significant places 
and artifacts in his life. The 48,000 word 
text is not a full biography, but a series 
of vignettes illustrating important events 


in Lee’s life. Eicher focuses on contem- 
porary reality, rather than on the larger 
than-life mystical Lee. But as he puts it 
in his preface, “the sterling personality, 
great accomplishments, high moral 
courage, and admirable characteristics of 
the soldier remain standing after the my- 
thology is stripped away.” At $29.95 this 
large, beautifully illustrated book is a 
bargain that will find a welcome place 
on many a bookshelf. 

—John Trehewitt 


A VOICE OF THUNDER: The Civil 
War Letters of George E. Stephens 
Edited by Donald Yacovone, University 
of Illinois Press, 1997. 350 pp. 


Bell I. Wiley, indefatigable searcher 
for authentic voices of Civil War soldiers, 
who pursued them assiduously through 
every major manuscript library, la- 
mented in 1978 the “dearth of letters” of 
black troops. New sources have subse- 
quently emerged. Freedom: A documen- 
tary History of Emancipation, 1861-1867; 
Series II, The Black Military Experience 
(1982) printed many letters from black 
troops (and others) located in the Na- 
tional Archives. Further volumes in the 
series emphasize black authors, occa- 
sionally soldiers or veterans. A Grand 
Army of Black Men: Letters from African- 
American Soldiers in the Union Army, 
1861-1865 (1992) draws upon letters 
printed in black weeklies of the period. 
Another source, The Black Abolitionist 
Papers, especially Volume V (1992), taps 
some letters of black troops. The career 
of one soldier already prominent in the 
latter two compilations has attracted 
Donald Yacovone, formerly an editor 
with the Black Abolitionist project, now 
with the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety. He presents a full-blown life and 
times of George E. Stephens, author of 
forty-four letters printed in the black 
press, also reprinting those letters, lav- 
ishly annotated. 


Why Stephens? Less because of the 
quality of the letters, more because he 
served with the Fifty-fourth Massachu- 
setts, now immortalized in the motion 
picture Glory. Yacovone’s narrative in- 
advertently discloses the Stephens’ pri- 
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vate correspondence was far more inter- 
esting than his newspaper columns. Yet 
nothing relating to the Fifty-fourth is 
without substantial interest; scholars will 
remain grateful for Yacovone’s prodigious 
research. 
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Donald Yacovone 
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Stephens was born in Philadelphia in 
1832, the son of free mixed-blood parents 
who had fled Northampton county, Vir- 
ginia, the previous year to escape the re- 
pression that followed Nat Turner’s rebel- 
lion. His father, a laborer, became a lay 
preacher at the First African Baptist 
Church, and the son, educated in a city 
in which 75 percent of native-born blacks 
were literate in 1863, helped to establish 
the Banneker Institute, a literary society 
and library. A cabinetmaker and sailor 
before the war, Stephens became cook and 
servant for Benjamin C. Tilghman, an of- 
ficer, later colonel, of the Twenty-sixth 
Pennsylvania. Stephens assisted escaping 
slaves, nourished an increasing hatred of 
slavery, and recruited for the Fifty-fourth, 
“the route to freedom and equal rights.” 

Quickly promoted to sergeant, but 
denied a commission as lieutenant until 
1891—three years after his death— 
Stephens perceived the ambiguities of the 
Glory regiment. Combat received less at- 
tention than the long struggle against 
unequal pay. Written for a black audience, 
his letters became part of a fight for jus- 
tice. Accordingly, Stephens rejected the 
“false and indefinite policy” of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. “Did not Presi- 
dent Lincoln offer the bait to the South- 
erners, ‘if you want to save your slaves, lay 
down your arms?’ If this war is main- 
tained by the North with a view to the res- 
toration of the system, God, being just, 
will never prosper its stupendous villainy 
... Make it a war for the liberty of the hu- 
man race ... and for breaking every im- 
age of the slave-master’s fetish.” 

Such idealism fueled Stephens’ post- 
war endeavor as schoolteacher in Virginia, 
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but the school failed. He later moved to 
Brooklyn, where he lived in relative ob- 
scurity and poverty. Once, however, as 
head of the William Lloyd Garrison Post 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, he 
paraded on New York City’s Fifth Avenue 
on the twentieth anniversary of his 
regiment’s assault on Battery Wagner. 

Glory indeed. 
—John Y. Simon, Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale 


ROUGH AND READY: A History of 
Philadelphia’s 119th Regiment of 
Pennsylvania volunteer Infantry, The 
Gray Reserves. Larry B. Maier, 
Shippensburg, PA; Burd Street Press, 
1997, 359 pages, maps, illustrations. 
$30.00 


The 119th Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry was recruited largely in Philadel- 
phia in August 1862 and served in the 
Sixth Army Corps thereafter. Author 
Maier, an Ephrata attorney with an an- 
cestor in the unit, has written a readable 
history of a forgotten Pennsylvania unit 
that performed the usual hard service 
during the Civil War. The 119th was en- 
gaged in battle from Fredericksburg to 
Saylor’s Creek. Drawing upon manuscript 
material, newspapers, published primary 
sources, and secondary studies, Maier has 
combined these to produce the first gen- 
eral account of this unit. Where material 
directly concerning the 119th’s experi- 
ences is not available, Maier has used col- 
lateral sources from regiments associated 
with the Gray Reserves. He also utilized 
general recollections such as John D 
Billings’s classic Hardtack and Coffee to 
help the reader understand the lives of 
Civil War soldiers. Maps and illustrations 
enhance the text. An appendix provides 
an alphabetical listing of the regiment. 
Unfortunately, the author seems to have 
missed a number of postwar newspaper 
articles and at least two manuscript col- 
lections that would have enhanced his 
research; he also seemingly did not exam- 
ine the regimental books and papers in 
the National Archives. In spite of these 
omissions, Maier has done a creditable job 
in piecing together the history of the 
110th Pennsylvania. 

—Richard A. Sauers, Soldiers 
and Sailors Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh 


HIS NAME IS STILL MUDD: The Case 
against Doctor Samuel Alexander 
Mudd, Edward Steers Jr., Thomas Publi- 
cations, 160pp, $24.00 (softcover $12.00), 
October 1997 


The story of Dr. Samuel A. Mudd is 
often portrayed as that of a gentle coun- 
try doctor who lived his life well, only to 
become entangled in a horrendous plot 
of which he had no knowledge. Mudd 
was sentenced to prison in 1865 for help- 
ing the fleeing John Wilkes Booth follow- 
ing the assassination of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Ever since then his descendants and 
defenders have declared him innocent. 
Currently there is a resolution pending 
before the House of Representatives 
(H.R. 1885), introduced into Congress by 
Congressman Stery Hoyer of Maryland, 
which directs the Secretary of the Army 
to “....set aside the conviction of Dr. 
Samuel A. Mudd of the State of 
Maryland.....for aiding, abetting, and as- 
sisting the conspirators who assassinated 
President Abraham Lincoln.” 


In His Name is Still Mudd Edward 
Steers produces compelling evidence that 
presents a very different picture. Far from 
being a “gentle” doctor. Mudd was part 
of a patrol that, in 1863, regularly cap- 
tured both free blacks and slaves, sending 
them to Richmond sometimes after “un- 
merciful” beatings. On one occasion he 
shot one of his slaves in the leg for being 
“obstreperous,” and on another had a 
young female slave whipped for being in- 
subordinate. 

When first questioned about John 
Wilkes Booth, Mudd denied ever having 
met him prior to his arrival at his door 
on April 15th, 1865. He then changed his 
story, admitting that he had met him once 
before. During his trial, the prosecution 
was able to prove that there had been a 
second prior meeting. Edward Steers has 
now, in a meticulous piece of historical 
research, been able to demonstrate that 
Booth and Mudd had in fact met on least 
three occasions in the months preceding 
the assassination. In those prior meetings, 
“Mudd played a pivotal role in aiding 
Booth in his scheme to .....capture Presi- 
dent Lincoln.” In fact it was Mudd who 
introduced two of the key conspirators to 
Booth! Steers concludes, Congressman 
Hoyer notwithstanding, that if the pros- 


ecution in 1865 had been in possession 
of the evidence we now have, Mudd 
would have taken his place on the gallows 
besides his fellow conspirators. 

Anyone interested in the Lincoln as- 
sassination, or who simply enjoys a me- 
ticulous and well written piece of histori- 
cal detective work, will find Steers’ book 
rewarding. 

—Joel Sanders 


A SOUTHERN RECORD: The History 
of the Third Regiment Louisiana Infan- 
try. W. H. Tunnard. Introduction by Wil- 
liam L. Shea. Fayetteville: The University 
of Arkansas Press, 1997. Index, illustra- 
tions, 368 pp. Paperback. $20.00, 


Organized at Camp Walker in New 
Orleans on May 11, 1861, the 3rd Louisi- 
ana Infantry Regiment was destined to 
become one of the Pelican State’s most 
outstanding fighting units. The regiment’s 
survivors did not have to wait long after 
the end of the conflict for their fine record 
to find a chronicler. William H. Tunnard, 
an original member of the Pelican Rifles, 


Company K, produced a history of the 3rd 
Louisiana in 1866, He compiled his book 
from his own diary, surviving official 
documents, and personal letters. Other 
members of the regiment made available 
to Tunnard whatever papers they had pre- 
served during the four long years of the 
war. Thus, Tunnard’s A Southern Record 
had a freshness lacking in later regimen- 
tal histories. 

The 3rd Louisiana Infantry received 
orders to go to Arkansas rather than Vir- 
ginia or Tennessee. The men nevertheless 
became involved in some of the major 
engagements of the Western and Trans- 
Mississippi theaters—Wilson’s Creek, 
Elkhorn Tavern, Iuka, Corinth, and 
Vicksburg. The surrender of the regiment 
as a part of the Vicksburg garrison re- 
sulted in its assignment, after being ex- 
changed, to duty in the Trans- Mississippi 
Department. For all intents and purposes, 
the war was over for the soldiers of the 
3rd Louisiana. They did only garrison 
duty in their native state until the offical 
surrender in May 1865. 


This Man’s Name is Mudd 


Once a murky, shadowy figure from the 
nineteenth century, the story of Dr. Samuel 
Alexander Mudd has again risen from the 
legal ashes surrounding the murder of 
Abraham Lincoln in April 1865. Now Mudd 
is the subject of a bill in the U.S. Congress, 
a proposed postage stamp, letters from two 
U.S. Presidents, and resolutions in numer- 


ous state legislatures. Why does the 
question of this man’s guilt or inno- 


cence linger, nearly fourteen de- 
cades after the crime? Amid all of 


the controversy, a new book helps ; 
clear away the uncertainty bringing light to long overlooked facts. 


His Name is Still Mudd 
The Case Against Dr. Samuel Alexander Mudd 
by Dr. Edward Steers, Jr. 
Softcover - $12 * Hardcover - $24 


+ $3 shipping + PA Residents add 6% sales tax 
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William L. Shea has provided a fine 


introduction for this new edition of A 
Southern Record and places Tunnard and 
the 3rd Louisiana in perspective. The 
book should be welcomed by professional 
and avocational Civil War historians alike. 
Pamplin Park Civil War Site 

—Arthur W. Bergeron, Jr. 
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ACROSS THE DARK RIVER: The 
Odyssey of the 5th N.C. Infantry in 
the American Civil War. Clyde H. Ray, 
Parkway Publishers, 1996. 


This is an historical novel, though 
most of the characters and events are 
drawn from history. Each chapter is writ- 
ten in the first person from the standpoint 
of a single individual. The characters— 
north and south, black and white - emerge 
as three-dimensional, real life figures, and 


the first person, present tense format con- | text of technological de- 


veys an immediacy that is often lacking 
in formal histories. Recommended. 
—Jay Sterling 
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SHADES OF BLUE & 
GRAY: An Introductory 
Military History of the 
Civil War, Herman 
Hattaway. 

A short, one volume in- 
troduction to the military 
history of the Civil War, 
setting the war in the con- 


velopments and emerging 
military professionalism. Written in 
Hattaway’s usual elegant style. 


MORT KUNSTLER’S CIVIL WAR, 


Rutledge Hill Press—Two volumes, one of 


northern subjects, one southern. The text 
places each painting in its historical con- 
text, and discusses how each painting was 


| conceived and executed. 


meticulous 
chronicled a colorful cast of characters, | 


BLOOD & TREASURE: Confederate 
empire in the South West Donald S. 
Frazier. Texas A & M University Press— 
Superbly written account of the Confed- 
erate invasion of New Mexico, based on 
research. Frazier 


and the details of a military campaign 
played for great stakes. 
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THE UNION SOLDIER IN BATTLE 
Earl J. Hess, University Press of Kansas. 
Detailed analysis based on primary 
sources, of how Union soldiers coped 
with the shock and horror of battle, 
whether by means of ideology, religion, 
comradeship, or support from home. 
Hess sees these soldiers not as victims of 
war, but as victors over the worst that war 
can inflict. As a study of men at war, this 
book is illuminating, and often times 
moving. 


FREEDOM’S PORT: The African- 
American Community of Baltimore 
1790-1860 by Christopher Phillips. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press 

Traces the growth and experience of 
Baltimore’s black community, the larg- 
est (27,000) in the country at the start 
of the Civil War, and more than 90% 
free. Phillips’ previous book was 
Damned Yankee: the Life of General 
Nathaniel Lyon. 


MR. POLK’S ARMY 

Richard Bruce Winders, Texas A & M 
University Press — Account of the Mexi- 
can-American War, in which many of the 
leading Civil War generals gained their 
first experience of combat. Winders em- 
phasizes the social, cultural, and politi- 
cal aspects of the war. 
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MILITARY MINIATURES 


CIVIL WAR METAL INFANTRY, cavalry, 
artillery, wagons (15mm and 22mm). Build- 
ings, tents, fortifications, scenery for diora- 
mas, wargames, railroads. Illustrated cata- 
log $3.00 (refundable). Musket Miniatures 
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sites, great golf. Minutes to Williamsburg © Captain John Jackson Dickison. 


Noted guerrilla leader in central 
Florida, Dickison kept the Union 
forces in turmoil right to the end of 
the war. The area he operated in was 
known to his enemies as “Dixie’s 
Land”. One of the ablest guerrilla 
leaders in American history, Dickison 
has been largely forgotten outside of 
Florida. A future article in North & 
South will hopefully go some way to 
correct that. 
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In the early morning hours of day seven, July 1, 1862, 
of the "Seven Day Battles" on the Virginia Peninsula, 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee knew that the oppor- 
tunity to destroy General George McClellan's Federal 
Army was diminishing with each passing hour. Not only 
had the Federals almost reached safe haven on the James 
River, where pursuing Confederates would not be able to 
withstand fire from the U.S. Navy's powerful gun boats 
but they were entrenched less than a mile from the river 
with rows of Cannons crowning an impressive position on 
a high plateau known as Malvern Hill. 

General Lee concluded that the single greatest obsta- 
cle which had continued to plague his efforts to 
destroy the Federal Army was communications. In 
order to have his battle plans complied with, he 
needed a change of plans. 
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that called for the establishment of two grand 
Confederate artillery batteries on the left and right side 
of the Federals. The Confederate artillery was supposed 
to destroy the Federal guns in a crossfire. Once the 
Federal guns were destroyed the Confederate Infantry 
would then storm the crest of Malvern Hill. 

Once the battle commenced, communications was 
again a factor, the Confederate Infantry incurred heavy 
loses by repeatedly attacking up Malvern Hill, before the 
Federal artillery was destroyed. However, General 
McClellan fearing that one of the Confederate charges 
might succeed ordered a retreat and the Federal Army 
withdrew from the Virginia Peninsula. General Lee did 
not destroy the Federal Army but accomplished his 


™ assigned mission by driving the Federal Army off the 
gm Peninsula and in doing so completely reversed the 


course of the Peninsula Campaign and America's 
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